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DEFEAT GLIMPSED BY THE PRESIDENT 


RESIDENT TAFT’S outspoken and engaging frankness 
P was never more conspicuously exemplified than when he 
discust last week before the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
ithe strongest Republican social organization of the Middle West, 
the likelihood of his party’s defeat in 1912. While all admit 
his candor is an attractive personal characteristic, many 
papers point out that in this instance its effect is as embarrassing 
0 his political friends as it is inspiriting to his opponents. To 
ithe Republicans gathered to hear from their leader words of 
xr and encouragement for the coming conflict he talked of 
“some people think”’ is ‘‘a crisis in the Republican party 
ith reference to its continuance in the guidance of the nation.” 
Speaking, according to the New York Tribune's staff corre- 
pondent, ‘‘ with the imperturbability of the philosopher hoping 
for victory, but ready to face defeat with entire equanimity,”’ 
p said: 


“Tam hopeful that the good people of the country, who know 
good thing when they see it, have only chastened us in an off- 
, in order that we may be better hereafter, but with no 
intention of shifting from shoulders that are fitted to bear the 
burdens of the present problems and carry them to a successful 
blution, to those which are untried and which have new theories 
pf action that we do not believe in, and that we don’t believe the 
people believe in. 
“However, if so be it that they desire to make a change, we 
loyally support the new government under any conditions, 
ith the hope it will inure to the benefit of the country, but with 
@ consolation that, if after one trial the people think they 
ight to go back to the old party that has served them so well 
the progressive days of the nation, they will do so—we can 
that, my friends; that is all.” 


After thus chilling what promised to be, according to the 


orrespondents, an unusually enthusiastic audience, the Presi- 
nt added: 


“Tam going from Chicago feeling stronger in the Republican 
th, stronger in the hope that Republican guidance of govern- 
hental affairs may continue, and that it may be entrusted to 
dive the real difficulties that are presented to the Republic. 
dey are not problems that we should run away from, but we 
ould grit our teeth and meet them by the path, and the only 

h, that a party can safely follow, that of enforcing the law 
nd bringing about a condition in which the law is respected.” 


“From a party viewpoint the President’s speech was a need- 
8s and wholly unexplainable blunder, tho his courage in making 
can not be denied,’’ remarks the Jersey City Journal 
Nep.), and the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.) thinks that its 


implied lack of confidence will bring comfort to his enemies “in 
his party and out of it.’””, Many people will welcome the ‘‘refresh- 
ing candor”’ of the Hamilton Club address, remarks the New 
York World (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘but how will they regard it who are 
to control the Republican Convention of next year?’’ ‘‘What,”’ 
it persists, ‘‘ will be their view of the value of philosophic imper- 
turbabilit'y in politics?” ‘‘It is unfortunate,’’ says the Wash- 
ington Herald (Ind.) ‘‘ that the President’s words will be accepted 
by many as an admission that his party is on the verge of 
defeat’’; and it adds suggestively: ‘‘He is more of a judge than 
a politician.”” ‘‘The effect,’’ says the Hartford Times (Dem.), 
‘is immediate, and, from the Republican point of view, deplorable 
in the extreme”’; and the New York Evening Post (Ind.) remarks 
that ‘‘the Republicans are in desperate need of somebody to 
cheer them up, but have got a Job’s comforter at the task.’ 
The Evening Post goes on to say: 


‘‘The peculiar infelicity of such a downhearted speech as this 
of the President’s lies in the time of its delivery. He had just 
-wound up a long stumping tour. Its actual effect is open to 
doubt. In all probability it has not seriously affected the 
President’s fortunes either way. Yet this utterance of his at 
its close will be taken as an admission that he returns tired and 
discouraged. The Hamilton Club came to be roused, but only 
got douched 

‘It may be that he does not think it honest to assume a buoy- 
ancy which he has not. Possibly he recalls an example of last 
year as a thing to avoid. A certain campaigner for truth and 
righteousness in this State announced again and again that he’d 
got them beaten to a frazzle, and delighted his refined followers 
by asserting: ‘We’re going to knock them over the ropes on 
election day.’ After election day, he explained that he knew 


’ all the time that he had no chance of winning. President Taft 


may be excused for desiring to shun that kind of shouting to 
keep one’s courage up. Still, from the leader of a party the 
party is entitled to a note of leadership, and that was not struck 
by the President. His frankness is commendable, and his readi- 
ness to suffer calmly the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune is praiseworthy, but with those qualities it should be possi- 
ble to join an appeal to manly courage in fronting a difficult 
situation and a summons to a gallant struggle which would stir 
like a trumpet. It is not necessary for a political leader to 
deceive, but if he is really to lead he must know how to seize 
the occasion, to vitalize issues, to give watchwords, and to 
inspire enthusiasm.”’ 


On the other hand we find the Indianapolis News (Ind.) prais- 
ing the President’s frankness as evidence that he is ‘‘more 


anxious to keep faith with the people than he is to succeed him- 
self,”’ and the Philadelphia Telegraph (Rep.) admitting that 
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‘the Chief Executive of all the people could speak no less’’ than 
the truth as he saw it. ‘‘Politicians stand aghast at such free- 
dom of speech, but the public likes it,” says the Washington Post 
(Ind.), and to the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) ‘‘his little out- 
break seems entirely creditable.’’ To quote: 

‘*Perhaps he would not have been impelled to it if he had not 


been physically and morally pretty tired. But then he would 
not have been so tired as he is had things gone better with him. 

















REVIEWING THE FLEET. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


He has really had a hard time of it. 
countrymen his policy as to four great measures. 


but in which he has not aroused great interest. 


they must take it philosophically. 
they all feel, we rather admire the President for speaking out.” 


The New York Evening Mail (Ind. Rep.) admits that the 
situation in which the Republican party finds itself is fully as 
On the other hand, 
the Harrisburg Telegraph (Rep.) declares that the President 
“expects to be reelected,” and “the probabilities are that he 
will be reelected by a larger majority than he got before,” but 
that in the mean time he ‘‘has declined to stick his head in the 


grave as the President indicates it to be. 


sand.”” To quote: 


“The President is a good Republican, but he is not the narrow, 
antiquated kind of partizan who hurrahs, denies all possibilities 
unfavorable to his party, and makes extravagant claims in its 
behalf, simply for the sake of keeping up his courage, like a 


little boy whistling in the dark. 


“There have been Democratic Presidents before, and it is not 
We do not believe that 
We sincerely hope not, but to deny 
such a possibility, or to refrain from discussing such a possi- 
bility, on the supposition that by so doing we are removing the 
possibility, is simply to play the ostrich and to stick our heads 


inconceivable that there may be again. 
the danger is imminent. 


TO) Oe ae as 


‘‘His remarks at Chicago were thoroughly in keeping with the 
frank, outspoken nature of the man and contained no signifi- 
cance whatever, unless, indeed, there be significance in the 
possession of a President who is big enough and sincere enough 
to face facts openly, and not to be one thing in public and 


another in private.” 
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He set out to explain to his 
First, there 
was reciprocity, which Canada has flouted. Then there were 
his tariff vetoes, which have been generally condemned. Then 
there was his line of conduct as to trusts, which he has not suc- 
ceeded in making plain to any considerable part of the public. 
Finally, there was arbitration, which was his strongest card, 
Worn and 
perplexed, he reached Chicago on his homeward way, and in a 
moment of natural depression he confided to his friends that he 
hoped he and they were not going to be whipt, but if they were 
As that is practically what 
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MR. FISHER’S PLAN FOR ALASKA 


HE CLASHING VIEWS upon conservation and the 
Alaskan coal-lands problem which have been exprest by 


the President, ex-Secretary Ballinger, and other mem. 
bers and ex-members of the present Administration lend a 
especial interest to the official announcement of the new Alaskan 
policy of the Department of the Interior as the one likey 
to be followed during the remainder of this Administration, 
Not only the principle which has been adopted, but also many 
of the details of the new program, were confided to the 
public in Secretary Fisher’s Chicago speech of October 2 
The Secretary, it will be remembered, went to Alaska, visite 
the coal country and the various places made famous by th 
conservation and Controller Bay controversies, talked with 
the Alaskans, returned home, and formulated a plan, which, he 
says, has been discust with the President, ‘‘meets: his approval, 
and will have his support.’’ With this definite program pro. 
claimed, declares the Pittsburg Dispatch, ‘‘it will be up t 
Congress at the coming session to enact legislation that wil 
end the deadlock in Alaskan development.”’ 

Secretary Fisher’s plan is to retain government ownership of 
the coal-fields, lease them to private operators, or, if private 
capital hangs back, to go into the business of mining and trans 
portation to the extent necessary properly to develop the 
country. If a government railroad should prove necessary in 
the future, Mr. Fisher thinks that there is ample opportunity 
and ample precedent for its construction. But he would prefer 
to see the extension of the present privately owned lines. The 
essential thing, he declares, ‘‘is to adopt proper laws under 
which monopoly will be impossible, preserving ample oppor 
tunities for any future action,”’ while ‘‘the immediately impor 
tant thing is that the field be open to wise development to 
supply local needs and any market that may exist on the coast.” 
Reverting to the methods of opening the coal-lands, he went 
on, as the Chicago Tribune quotes him: 


“The time has passed when the Government should convey 
unrestricted title, deliberately encourage unrestricted private 
exploitation of the sources of power. Ownership carries right 
of sale. It is unwise and unnecessary to sell our coal-lands to 
insure development. 

‘On the other hand, government operation, including mining 
and selling, involves such far-reaching changes of administr- 
tion and policy that there is no likelihood of its adoption 
Unlike railroad operation, it has never been considered a fune 
tion of government. Leasing avoids difficulties of both extremes. 

‘The choice is not whether we shall mine our coal on the lease 
hold scheme, but whether under private or government lease. 


The requisites of the proposed leasing system, as outlined by 
the Seeretary, are thus summarized by The Tribune: 


‘‘Only sufficient lands should be leased to meet the existing 
market and encourage its development. 4 
‘Quantity leased to any one lessee limited to what can ® 
profitably mined, yet large enough to attract investors. 3 
‘Lessee shall pay royalty as he mines the coal. 
‘‘Annual amount shall be at a fixt minimum, which will B 
vent holding land without production. 4 
‘**Mining to be accomplished without unnecessary waste al 
with due regard to health and safety of employees. : 
‘*Lessee shall not engage in combinations, agreements, % 
understandings to control price of coal. 
‘*Revenues derived by government not to be used as soure 
of Federal revenue or substitute for taxation, but for develoy 
ment of State or Territory in which the coal is mined.” 





Mr. Fisher concluded: 


‘*What is desired in Alaska is prompt action by Congress 2 
some direction that will promote development. For the preset! 
these ideas are offered as definite suggestions for a policy under 
which the Territory of Alaska may be immediately opened fot 
wise and vigorous development.”’ 
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And prompt action by Congress is called for by the press. 
The question ought not be left unsettled after the next session 
for, notes the New York Journal of Commerce, it is now shown 
to be ‘‘perfectly possible to shape an act in such a way as to 

give all of the profit to private owners up to a reasonable point, 
i" to take for public use only such surplus as there may be 
beyond that.” Secretary Fisher’s 
optimistic remark that ‘‘Congress 
is far more likely to pass a rational 
jeasing-measure than it is to throw 
the coal-fields of ‘Alaska open for un- 
restricted private exploitation,” is 
recalled in the New York Sun’s 
query as to how Congress can 
“oppose leases by the Government, 
which owns the greater part of the 
eal-fields, when the sentiment 
against sales outright is so strong 
and tenacious that no relief can be 
expected in that direction. Appar- 
ently the proposal of Mr. Taft must 
be adopted, or Alaska will get no 
eal at reasonable prices.’? And the 
Detroit News concludes: 


“With the President and _ the 


Meanwhile there come from the Pacific coast more tales of 
Alaskan sufferings due to the ‘‘conserving”’ of those coal-fields. 
We are informed by a Seattle correspondent that the cost of 
construction of the Copper River & Northwestern Railway 
was $500,000 greater than it would have been had the local 
eal supply been accessible. He mentions six transportation 
companies that are changing to oil fuel (brought from Cali- 
fornia) for the same reason. These are: the White Pass & 
Yukon Railroad, the Alaska Northern Railroad, the Copper 
River & Northwestern Railway, the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany, the Alaska Pacific Steamship Company, and the Western 
Alaska Steamship Company. This informant is also authority 
for the statement that quartz mining is being “ held in abeyance 
on account of lack of fuel,’’ and that for ‘‘the first time in the 
history of gold mining” the cost of production is so great that 


ba 


: 


CANADIAN COAL STORED AT NOME. 


In this pile is 10,000 tons, a portion of the 25,000 tons stored 
here within reach of an ample but unutilized fiative supply. 
This coal fetches $20 and more per ton. 


tis unprofitable in the interior, ‘‘ that ™ where Canadian coal 
California oil is at the highest price.” 

It is, therefore, cheering to learn of the discovery of new 
Alaskan gold- fields, and to be informed by the Springfield Repub- 
lican that * ‘the new region has a‘; least the advantage of being 
much more accessible than the Klondike.’? We read further: 











“Tt lies on and near the coast, along the shores of Prince 
William Sound, and especially the part of it called Cordova Bay, 
near latitude 60 degrees and longitude 147 degrees.. Controller 
Bay is the next indentation to the south and east, and the Copper 
River, in gold mining second only to the Yukon in importance, 
and also remarkable for its —— of mineral wealth, dischargés 
into Prince William Sound. . If the strike should prove what 





ALL THIS SMOKE COMES FROM CANADIAN COAL. 
‘ } A construction camp on the line of railroad through a coal-producing country. Coal from British 
Secretary of the Interior committed Columbia was brought over the railroad and by wagon road at great expense, because the Government's 
to the great principles involved, it | conservation policy in Alaska prevented the use of the rich deposits near at hand. 
should not be so difficult to im- 
press on Congress that the American people are going ae see 
asquare deal in Alaska, or close up the game.” 


the sanguine expect, much sage moralizing on the decline of 
gold-production in Alaska, as shown by the recently published 
statistics, will have been wasted.” 





THE PRESS AND THE STEEL SUIT 
M«: THAN ONE paper notes that through the mass 


of comment evoked by the Government’s suit to 

dissolve the United States Steel Corporation there 
runs no such note of irrepressible hostility as marked the atti- 
tude of the press toward some of the other big trusts against 
which the law has tilted successfully in the past. While some 
commend and some deplore the bringing of this suit, which is 
admittedly the climax of the antitrust litigations, the discus- 
sion generally tends away from the individual trust involved to 
the question: ‘‘Is the Sherman Law as it stands a valuable and 
workable statute?’’ The action, remarks the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.), ‘‘is likely to result not only in a complete and 
final interpretation of the Sherman Act, but in determining the 
attitude of the American people toward business organization.” 
Noting that the Steel Corporation has nearly three-quarters of 
a million stockholders, The Chronicle goes on to say: 

“‘The slump in steel stocks, whether it is temporary or proves 
permanent, affects the personal fortunes of such a great number 
of people, and the issues raised are so far-reaching that the 
whole subject will demand and receive more earnest consider- 
ation than the American people ever before gave to an eco- 
nomic subject.”’ 

Only on the principle that “if such a proceeding was to 
be taken at all it is better that it should be instituted without 
undue delay,” thinks the Pittsburg Gazette-Times (Rep.), is 
the suit to be welcomed. ‘‘It is the most spectacular piece of 
trust-busting thus far attempted, and its effect upon the honest 
business interests of the country will probably be the most 
injurious,’”’ remarks the Washington Post (Ind:). The Brooklyn 
Citizen (Dem.) can see in it only ‘“‘another blow at business,” 
and the Chicago Tribune (Pro. Rep.) complains that ‘‘the gen- 
eral uncertainty remains unrelieved, and further emphasizes the 
need for some method less harassing to legitimate business than 
the present form of adjustment by litigation.” 

But perhaps the most remarkable feature of the situation 
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CAUSE OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION SEEN AT A GLANCE. 


is the fact that the trust’s rivals, the independent steel com- 
panies whose cause the Government would seem to be cham- 
pioning, have arrayed themselves on the side of the Corporation, 
declaring that they have no grievances, and are not in syinpathy 
with the Government’s suit to restore competition. In The 
Wall Street Journal (Fin.) we read: 


‘‘Remarkable as it may seem, the competitors of the Steel 
Corporation, among them the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co., and Lackawanna Steel Co., have no desire to 
see the Steel Corporation dissolved. The latter has been fair 
in its treatment of competitors, and there has been no attempt 
to throttle competition or drive the weaker companies out of 
business. The corporation, in fact, has assisted its competitors 
in every way possible. They have been allowed to multiply 
and grow. An evidence of this is found in the fact that over 
the last ten years the capacity of the independent companies 
has grown more rapidly than that of the Steel Corporation. 
Healthier and more prosperous conditions were in evidence in 
the: steel trade over that period than in any previous decade 
in the history of the iron and steel industry. The independent 
companies realize that the splitting up of the Steel Corporation, 
and the operation of the various companies on an independent 
basis, means a return to the old Carnegie days when the slogan 
was ‘the survival of the fittest.’”’ 


Nevertheless, declares the Tacoma Ledger (Rep.), ‘‘the trust 
question has got to be fought out and we may as well fight it 
out now,” and the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) remarks that 
“it is not nearly so noteworthy that a suit in equity has been 
begun by the Government to dissolve the Steel Trust as that the 
proceedings should have been so long deferred.”” The suspense 
and uncertainty concerning the Steel Corporation’s standing 
that preceded the suit, thinks the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
(Dem.), have probably been more harmful to business interests 
than will be the action now taken to clear away that uncer-' 
tainty. And the Philadelphia Telegraph (Rep.) believes that 
the suit ‘‘will result in ultimate good, whether the cor- 
poration is dissolved or not.” 


To those who ery out that the substantial business structure 
of the country is breaking down under such assaults as this Steel 
Trust suit, the New York World (Ind. Dem.) answers: 

‘*What is giving way is a false superstructure built up in years 
of political iniquity which sought to roof in the whole power of 


government for selfish individual uSe. The main structure 
trembles under the shock, but no more.”’ 


Many papers praise President Taft’s courage in bringing suit 
against ‘‘ the stupendous interests involved in the Steel Trust,” 
and the Salt Lake Herald-Republican (Rep.) remarks: 


‘‘While cartoonists were wont to cartoon President Roosevelt 
as the modern Ajax defying the lightning, Mr. Roosevelt never 
threw down the gage of battle to any set of men so potent for 
danger as those whom Mr. Taft and his attorney-general have 
attacked in this latest suit.”’ 


But whether he will profit politically remains to be seen, says 
the Springfield Republican (Ind.): 


‘*He has satisfied those people who would have regarded a 
unjustifiable weakness a failure to test the legality of the lar 
gest and most powerful industrial combination in the country; 
he has also closed the mouths of both Democrats and Repub 
licans who have constantly reproached him with being sub 
servient to capital. Yet it is doubtful if, at this late day, he ean 
win the support of these radical or extreme elements by aay 
action he may take. Is it not a question, meanwhile, whether 
he has not alienated considerably the conservative interests 
the country by seeming to enter upon a campaign for the p- 
litical favor of persons usually denounced in conservative quar 
ters as agitators and demagogs? It may prove to be his polit 
ical fate to fall between the two stools. Yet as things have 
been going, it is difficult to see how he could have acted much 
differently and have entered upon his second trial for the Pres- 
dency with the least hope of success.”’ 


The real lesson of the Steel Trust suit, however, in the opit- 
ion of many editors, is the need for the amendment or the repel 
of the Sherman Law. ‘The President,” says the New Yor 
Globe (Rep.), ‘“‘has greatly disappointed his friends by failing 
to captain the movement for the repeal of the Sherman Lav 
and for the substitution for it of a regulating statute in harmoly 
with modern conditions.”’ Said Congressman Martin A. Litt 
ton, in a speech at a Pittsburg banquet at which the Presidatl 
was also a guest: 

“It seems clear to me that the Sherman Law can not post 
bly be made effective in the exterminating of the real evil 
without carrying with it too large a sacrifice of the whole indw 
trial fabric, and that it should be absolutely repealed and a ne 
policy or scheme of legislation inaugurated.”’ 

To this the President replied: 


“The law is on the statute books and must be enforced, at! 
this stifling of competition and this control of prices must ce® 

‘“‘Let this law stand and let corporations square themselvé 
to it. The Supreme Court has analyzed the law and I am het 
to enforce it.” 
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The Steel Trust suit, predicts the Chicago Post (Ind.), will 
pring the President and Congress face to face with the fact that 
“modern industry can not rest or develop under any destruc- 
tive policy that cuts it off from the economic benefits of con- 
centration and combination.”” Even Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham has admitted to an interviewer his doubts as to whether 
it is to the best interests of business to break up combinations 
asthe Government is attempting to do. He is quoted as saying: 

“Jt is a big economic problem and only actual experience will 


show. If that experience shows that business can not thrive 
under the present law the law will have to be changed.”’ 





ENDING MANCHU RULE IN CHINA 


enough”’ these days, as the New York Evening Post 


(= CYCLE of Cathay ‘‘has been revolving rapidly 


remarks. The last few weeks have witnessed stupen-— 


dous changes in the Flowery Kingdom, and, indeed, each day’s 
dispatches throw a new light on the whirling events of this 
greatest of latter-day revolutions. It was freely predicted by 
our press, as soon as the serious character of the rebellion was 
manifest, that one of three things would result: a republic, an 
anti-Manchu monarchy, or sweeping reforms under Manchu 
rule. The Manchurian oligarchy, in abject fear of the advance 
of the victorious rebels, still some four hundred miles away, 
yielded up last week every remaining shred of despotic sway 
and every mark of racial supremacy, so that now our editors 
see very clearly a China for the Chinese, ruled by a real Parlia- 
ment. The humble submission of the baby Emperor may have 
come too late, perhaps, to save his crown, but, at any rate, it is 
aremarkable document. Made out in the name of the ‘‘Son 
of Heaven” by the ruling group of Manchu nobles, it is likened 
by the New York Tribune to the Church’s ‘‘ We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done, and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have done, and there is no 
health in us.”” This confession of incapacity and error on the 
part of the representatives of the two-century-old Manchu 
dynasty, further remarks The Tribune, is “ unique in its direct- 
ness, its simplicity, its humility, its pathos, and above all else in 
practical significance, its truth.”” To quote the version given 
in the cable dispatches: 


“I have reigned three years and have always acted con- 
sientiously in ‘the interests of the people. But I have not 
employed men properly, as I am without political skill. I have 
employed too many nobles in political positions, which contra- 
venes .constitutionalism. 

“On railway matters one whom I trusted deceived me. Hence 
public opinion was antagonized. When I urge reform, officials 
and the gentry seize the opportunity to embezzle. Much of the 
People’s money has been taken, but nothing to benefit the 
people has been achieved. 

“On several occasions edicts have promulgated laws, 
but none of them has been obeyed. The people are grum- 
bling, yet I do not know. Disasters loom ahead, but I do not 
see 


“The whole Empire is seething. The spirits of our nine 
deceased Emperors are unable to enjoy the sacrifices properly 
vhile it is feared that the people will suffer grievously. 

“All these things are my own fault, and I hereby announce 
to the world that I swear to reform and with our soldiers and 
people to carry out the Constitution faithfully, modifying legis- 
lation, promoting the interests of the people, and abolishing 
their hardships, all in accordance with their wishes and interests. 
The old laws that are unsuitable will be abolished. The union 
of the Manchus and Chinese mentioned by the late Emperor, 

8 “ead out now. Finances and diplomacy have reached 


Even if all unite, I still fear that we may fall. If the Em- 
pite's subjects do not regard and do not honor fate, and are 
‘sly misled by outlaws, then the future of China is unthink- 

e. Iam most anxious day and night. My only hope is that 
Qy subjects will thoroughly understand.” 


In carrying out the promised reforms, the crown has agreed to 
all demands of the National Assembly and the Army League, 
and to nearly all those of the revolutionists. 

These demands are thus summed up in a Chicago Post 
editorial: 


‘Full power to Parliament to revise the constitution. 





‘‘aLL THESE THINGS ARE MY OWN FAULT.” 


“In the face of disaster that shakes his nursery to its foun- 
dations the imperial infant announces that he will reform,” 
observes the New York Herald. Five-year-old Hsuan Tung may 
be the last Emperor of the Manchu dynasty founded in 1644. 


‘‘Army and Navy must not be used in internal troubles with- 
out consent of Parliament. 

‘‘Emperor must no longer have absolute power of life and 
death. 

‘*Pardon for political exiles. 

‘‘A responsible Cabinet with a premier to be chosen by 
Parliament. 

‘*Royalty to be ineligible to the Cabinet. 

‘*Parliament to share the treaty-making power and have full 
power over the budget. 

‘“‘Throne to have no power over taxation unless authorized 
by Parliament. 

‘No appointive members in the upper house of Parliament 
until the reforms are completed, and the Army and Navy to 
have a full voice in their shaping. ”’ 


A constitution embodying these and several other reforms has 
been drafted and will be accepted by the government. Yuan 
Shi Kai, who seems at this juncture to be the Mirabeau of the 
Chinese Revolution, has been given almost dictatorial powers. 
All Manchu officials have been deposed and Sheng Hsuan Huai, 
the Minister of Posts and Communications, who arranged the 
obnoxious railway loan, has been dismissed. Furthermore, the 
New York Herald’s correspondent informs us that the Western 
calendar will be adopted, and that the Manchu aristocracy will 
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be deprived of all the long-established privileges which marked 
them the ruling class. 


‘‘ Additional concessions wrung from the throne but not yet 
announced by edict include the cutting off of the queue, the 
ancient badge of servile loyalty to the Manchu dynasty, as 
foreed. by the conquerors; the disbandment of the ‘Eight 
Banners,’ the old Manchu military organization, long useless 
save on .the.pension rolls; that the Manchus be compelled to 
adopt Chinese surnames, thus being completely absorbed into 
the Chinese’ population, and that the pensions paid to all the 
Manchu families be abolished.” 


This, then, is ‘“‘the rebirth of the Chinese Empire,’’ as one 
editor proclaims it, and the travailings of this new birth take 
the shape of battles, sieges, and massacres. In the north of 
China there is some disaffection, but this does not seem to be 
connected with the revolt, which is sweeping all before it in 
the valley of. the Yang-tse-Kiang. 


The success of the insurgents and the terror of the Peking 
officials convince most of our editors that they will speedily 
gain,their ends. -Should this come to pass, says the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, and— 


“Tf China should eventually become a republic, and a suc- 
eessful one, its example would exercise a profound influence 
upon Asia, especially upon tax-ridden Japan, where unques- 
tioning loyalty to a Mikado ruling by divine right is giving 
place to a spirit of inquiry into the question of the right of 
monarchies to impoverish the people in furtherance of schemes 
for military and naval renown. It would also have a tremen- 
dous effect upon India’s 300,000,000.” 


In any case, thinks the New York Journal of Commerce, the 
relations between the Chinese Empire and the outside world are 
bound to be changed. To quote further: 


‘*As was stated in the annual report of the American Asiatic 
Association, the relations of Asia to the rest of the world con- 
stitute the most difficult problem of the twentieth century, and 
the somewhat bewildering forms which a new sentiment of 
nationality has assumed in an awakened China do rot tend to 
make the problem any simpler. It is the judgment of this asso- 
ciation, as it must be of every fair-minded man, that there must 
be a readjustment of the relations existing between the Orient 
and Occident—a better understand'ng, a reciprocal surrender 
of suspicion and prejudice—unless the acquisition of modern 
aptitudes by the teeming populations of Asia is to become a 
menace to the rest of mankind. That the United States has 
many qualifications to serve as an interpreter between the two 
is as obvious as that our people must divest themselves of a good 
deal of ignorant and narrow-minded prejudice before they can 
adequately discharge any such responsibility.” 


To the Socialist Daily People, New York, just as previous 
revolutions in our own country and Europe were ‘‘but portals 
for the oncoming Socialist Revolution to march through—” 


“So also may it be confidently expected that the present 
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PART OF THE “FAR-FLUNG LINE” 


revolution in China, bourgeois tho that revolution is and need 
must be, is the raising of the portals for the awakening prok. 
tariat of China to thread, and, merging with their fellows th 
proletariat of the world, join in the overthrow of the last vestige 
of Class Rule on earth, and rear in their own country, according 
to their own genius, the Socialist or Industrial Republic, the 
sister of the Socialist or Industrial Republics of all other climes 
and peoples,” 





SHOWING US OUR NAVY 


"TT MAGNIFICENT parade of war-craft in Ney 
York harbor last week has noticeably stimulated thow 
editors who argue that a big navy is the best peace 
insurance, to call for more ships and bigger ones. Years ago 
John Fiske wrote that ‘‘obviously the permanent peace of the 
world can be secured only through the gradual concentration 
of the preponderant military strength into the hands of the 
most pacific communities,’ and this is virtually the argument 
used to-day by the papers supporting the President’s call for 
more ships. It is simple truth, asserts the New York Tribun, 
‘that one of the reasons why the United States is not actually or 
potentially in the plight of Turkey or China is to be seen wit 
large in that seven-mile array of warships in the Hudson.” But 
other editors, while glorying in the splendid naval displays a 
New York and Los Angeles, are inclined to question the need of 
further expansion and to ask whether our naval appropriations 
are not already too big. One of the most vigorous of thes 
expressions comes from the New York Evening Mail, which 
praises our new navy, but declares that ‘‘it is a navy to stand 
pat on.” Has not the time come for reducing our annual 
expenditure for the construction of new ships? similarly ask 
the Springfield Republican. There have been evidences of 
Congressional opposition to the two-battleship program, this 
paper continues. Moreover: 


“President Taft is on record as believing that after the opel- 
ing of the Panama Canal, which will enable our ships to pass 
rapidly from one ocean to the other, instead of tracing the long 
course around the Horn which the.Oregon was forced to 
on her historic voyage in 1898, the authorization of one battle 
ship a year will be sufficient. This would mean an ani 
saving of approximately $12,000,000, and the devotion of that 
sum to safeguarding the public health, to education, or evel 
the leaving of it in the pockets of the taxpayers would be 
larger benefit to the nation. . . . The time for reducing the 
naval program is now. The needs of the country will be amply 
served if the coming Congress authorizes but one big vess 
President Taft will strengthen his stand for peace and his post 
tion in the eyes of those who are supporting his arbitratiol 
policy if he limits to one new battleship the recommendation 
for the increase in the Navy which, according to custom, he 
will make in his annual message to Congress next month. One 
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OF BATTLE-SHIPS ON THE HUDSON. 


new ship a year will not only add sufficiently to our naval 
strength, but will enable cur designers to ep fully abreast of 
the times.”’ 


The value of the demonstration in the Hudson, according to 
President Taft, who came to New York to review it, was— 


“In arousing patriotism, in increasing the general knowledge 
of and interest in the Navy, in illustrating the ability to mobilize 
on short notice, and in showing the skill of the officers who 
turned the whole fleet in the narrow river and sent it to sea at 
the rate of fourteen knots per hour.” 


Its lesson, according to the same eminent authority, was that 
we should have more destroyers, fast cruisers, and colliers—for 
“unless a Navy is maintained at the highest possible state of 
eficiency, it is a needless extravagance.’’ Secretary Meyer 
informed an interviewer that the Navy was sadly in need of 
5,000 more men, and that he intended to ask Congress for 
2000. The New York Press and Globe are among the papers 
which point to the constant change and improvement in naval 
construction, which consequently makes the support of a navy 


enormously expensive. But, adds The Globe, ‘‘from any intelli- 
gent point of view the expenditure of the money necessary to 
such support is a necessity, not a luxury.’”’ And The Press 
views with some anxiety the fact that while the naval expendi- 
tures of Great Britain and Germany increased this year, those 
of the United States decreased. 

The Pacific fleet assembled at Los Angeles consisted of 
“the Oregon of glorious memory,” and twenty-three smaller 
craft. The Atlantic fleet mobilized in the Hudson is thus 
described by the New York Sun: 


“The great fleet consists of twenty-four battleships, four of 
them, the Delaware, North Dakota, Florida, and Utah, the most 
powerful afloat; two armored cruisers, two protected cruisers, 
twenty-two destroyers, sixteen torpedo boats, eight submarines, 
four gunboats, nine auxiliaries, eight colliers, one oil-tanker, 
and several miscellaneous vessels, 102 in all, aggregating 577,285 
tons and with a complement of 1,100 officers and 25,000 men. 
The array of battle-ships is a stupendous feature. With the 
exception of the Jowa, Indiana, and Massachusetts, veterans of 
the war with Spain, every battleship has been built since 1900. 
In all they carry no less than 124 12-inch guns, eight 13-inch 
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THEY ARE FISHING FOR RECRUITS. 


—Sloan in the New York Call. 
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guns, 128 8-inch guns, 100 7-inch guns, 96 6-inch guns, 60 
5-inch guns, and 10 4-inch guns. ...... 

‘‘We hope that the visiting members of Congress will be duly 
imprest by to-day’s spectacle. Congress too often exhibits 
crass ignorance about the Navy and a foolish and obstinate 
indifference to its interests. It is time the representatives of 
the people, as well as the people themselves, learned to know 
what the Navy is, what it means to the country, and that it 
must be always maintained in a high state of efficiency.” 





JOSEPH PULITZER, MAKER OF A NEW 
JOURNALISM 


T SEEMS TO BE generally conceded that American news- 
papers would have followed a very different line of devel- 


opment had not a. poor’ Hungarian boy, named Joseplhi* 


Pulitzer, landed in this country forty-seven years ago. 
tically all the editorial — esti- 
mates of Mr. Pulitzer’s career 
credit him with the creation of 
‘‘a new kind of journalism,” 
altho there is some difference of 
opinion as to the value of this 
creation. His influence on the 
character of the American press, 
remarks the Detroit Free Press, 
“‘was greater than that of any 
other man in its history.”” ‘“‘He 
was first in the field of what has 
come to be known as sensational 
journalism,” says the South 
Bend Tribune, which adds, how- 
that ‘‘Pulitzer’s kind of 
sensationalism was not what is 
now only thought of as ‘yel- 
low.’”” The Brooklyn Standard- 
Union speaks of him as the 
of the second era of 
American journalism, and the 
Brooklyn Citizen remarks that 
‘‘one of his really great and 
lasting achievements was to 
demonstrate that a great news- 
paper can be sold for a cent 
without detracting from its pre- 
vious high quality.””. The New 
York Globe credits him with the 
invention, not only of a new kind 
of newspaper, but of a new kind 
of editorial—‘‘an editorial so 
clear, so insistent, driving so 
hard at practise, that it sounds 
like a piece of action.”” William 
Randolph Hearst, in his New York American, describes him as 
‘the great originator and exponent of the journalism of action and 
achievement.’”’ He made his paper, Mr. Hearst goes on to say, 
“the instrument of the will and power of its hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, the fulerum upon which that power could be 
exerted in the accomplishment of broad and beneficial results.” 
“Mr. Pulitzer has made of modern journalism what it largely is,”’ 
says the Columbus Citizen, and his own New York World speaks 
of him as “‘the great emancipator of the American press,”’ since 
“he found it shackled to traditions, to systems, and to parties,” 
and ‘‘struck off its shackles.”’ His real greatness, thinks the 
Chicago Evening Post, lies in the fact that ‘‘he used the columns 
of his newspapers to make people think things out for them- 
selves.”” We do not find on this occasion any scathing denunci- 
ations of Mr. Pulitzer’s form of journalism. . 
Turning to those papers which emphasize the defects as well 
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‘‘He used the columns of his newspapers to make people think 
things out for themselves.” 
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as the virtues of Mr. Pulitzer’s creation, we find the Springfigy 
Republican characterizing him as ‘‘the father of modern yello, 
journalism.” ‘‘He has had a vast influence in creating the cha. 
acter of the press of to-day, a mixture of good and evil qualitig, 
with the evil rather dominating,” adds the Springfield paper. Ang 
the New York Evening Post, after admitting in regard to the ma, 
himself that he ‘‘ cherished an ideal of public service and had, 
passion for making political life more decent,” goes on to say: 










‘‘We must pass, however, from the man to the type of jou. 
nalism which he first fully exemplified in New York. Aboy 
that, it is notorious that doubts arose in Mr. Pulitzer’s own minq! 
He came to feel that what he had helped create had somehoy 
become too powerful and had got away. It is known that ly 
often exprest some such idea about his own paper; what ly 
thought of the imitators who had bettered his instructions, may 
easily be imagined. That Mr. Pulitzer was the lineal progenito 
of Mr. Hearst there can be no doubt; if we had not had Th 
World, we should not hay 
had The Journal. The Londo 
Times, in its comment upon Mr, 
Pulitzer’s death, accepts hin 
as the father of ‘yellow jou. 
nalism’ in America. That js 
not the whole truth, but theres 
enough truth in it to make even 
the careless reader pause.” 













But whatever the difference 
of opinion as to the value of the 
type of journalism which Joseph 
Pulitzer fathered, practically all 
unite in paying a tribute of ad- 
miration to the personal qual- 
ities of heart and brain which 
made of a penniless immigrant 
boy a towering figure in national 
and international journalism. 
‘‘Among all careers of American 
self-made men none has been 
more extraordinary than his,” 
declares the Paris edition of the 
London Daily Mail. The bare 
outline of his amazing career 
may be thus briefly indicated: 






















He was born in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1847, and educated 
under a private tutor. In 1864, 
a tall boy of seventeen, he 
landed penniless in the United 
States, having been robbed in 
Hamburg on the way. Enlisting 
at once in the Lincoln Cavalry, 
he served until the end of the 
Civil War. Then followed a period 
during which he skirmished fot 
a living in all sorts of humble 
occupations, making time at night, however, to study lav. 
Among other things he worked as a stoker on a ferryboat, 
stevedore on the Mississippi, a coachman to a private family, 
and a mule-tender in an army barracks. Yet so indomitable 
was his energy that at the age of twenty-one he was admitted to 
the bar in St. Louis, and a year later was elected to the Missoun 
legislature. Almost immediately he deserted the law for jour 
nalism, beginning as a reporter on a German newspaper in St. 
Louis, but soon becoming its managing editor and part proprit 
tor. In 1878 he bought two St. Louis papers, and combined 
them as The Post-Dispatch, and in 1883 he bought the New York 
World of Jay Gould, remodeling it on lines which finally wo 
him recognition as the pioneer of modern journalism. T'wo yeals 
later he was elected to Congress, but resigned after a few months 
service. In 1887—in his fortieth year—he had a breakdow! 
from overwork which resulted in the total loss of his sight. 10 
spite of this handicap, however, he remained the driving al! 
guiding force behind his papers until his death on board his 
yacht Liberty, in Charleston harbor, on October 29, 1911. 
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A TURKISH FORT AT TRIPOLI AFTER THE ITALIAN GUNNERS WERE THROUGH WITH IT. 


TICKLISH POSITION OF THE TURKISH MINISTRY 


the fury of the people, enraged at their failure to make 
any adequate preparation for the war with Italy, say 
European observers. The men who-overthrew Abdul Hamid 
were expected to raise Turkey to new prestige among the Powers, 
but instead have weakly allowed the dismemberment of the 
Empire with hardly a blow. We are told that the military 
element are disgusted, and openly declare that the Ministry is 
blind and the Sultan feeble and vacillating. All that Turkey 
can do is to foam with rage and 
revile the Italians. The Army 
at home are cursing the Gov- 
ernment, and we read in Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques et Coloni- 
ales (Paris) : 


sk SULTAN and the Young Turk party may fall before 


“At present there is a great 
likelihood that a large number 
of officers, exasperated by the 
humiliation suffered by Turkey 
in Tripoli, will rise against the 
Government. In the absence 
of the energetic Sultans of 
former days, such as have long 
been extinct in Turkey, there 
are indications that a pronun- 
ciamento will be issued by the 
Avmy under the auspices of a 
newly organized party, essen- 
tially Nationalist and Mussul- 
man, of whom Sadie Bey is 
the representative, and will 
sweep away all the mere doc- 
trinaires, the Jews, and the 
freemasons, who crowd the 
ranks of the Young Turks. . . . 
The Young Turks must feel 
bitter regret that they omitted 
to provide coastal defenses for 
Tripoli, instead of attempting 
to pick a quarrel with France 
in such distant regions as 
Tibesti and Borgu [in Equa- 
torial Africa].”’ 


This among other failures in 
foreign affairs has already had a serious result, according to 
the official Tribuna (Rome), in which we read: 


“The military section of ‘the Committee of Union.and Progress’ 
{the Young Turks] wish to depose the Sultan:‘afld raise to the 
throne the Prince Imperial, Jusguf Izzedine, a man of energy who 
is perfectly able to establish a ei government with the moral 
support of Germany.” i 


CANDIDATE OF THE MILITARY PARTY FOR SULTAN 


Jussuf Izzedine, the Prince Imperial, ‘‘a man of energy,’’ in contrast 
to the present ‘feeble and vacillating”’ ruler. 


In the mean time, says The Orient (Constantinople), the Turks 
are helpless, for ‘‘ with so weak a Navy they are powerless to 
carry on a war across the sea in Tripoli.” The wrath of the 
general population is directed first against their own Government 
and secondly expends itself in impotent vituperation. -of the 
Italians. The condition of things is described as outrageously 
tantalizing. The land troops of the Ottomans are magnificent, 
but they can not fight on the water. It really reminds one of the 


fable of the stork and the fox, and their mutual hospitality. Of 
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the Turks The Orient declares: 


‘““They are sighing for one 
foot of common frontier, that 
‘hey might invade Italy with a 
land force; and an attempt 
on the part of Italy to send an 
expedition in from Preveza or 
Durazzo would please the 
Ottoman troops immensely. 
It is the exasperating impossi- 
bility of doing anything that 
chafes so, and the more so be- 
cause the average uninformed 
Turk of the opposition will 
seize upon this reaction as proof 
of weakness on the part of the 
Young Turks, and inflame him- 
self with anger at the party in 
power. Thus the Government 
gas to reckon with internal 
misunderstanding as well as 
with foreign injustice and high- 
handedness.”’ 


The Italians are a disgraced 
and degenerate race, remarks 
the Tanin (Constantinople) 
and proceeds: 


‘For if generosity, 
and honor are not empty 
phrases in the world, we are 
sure that every Italian heart is 
opprest by a remorse that 
shows him the villainy he has 
committed. Our clear  con- 
science gives us courage to 
close in with an enemy appar- 
ently stronger than ourselves. . . . It were a grave error to think 
the Ottoman Government will calmly submit. This may be a 
dumfounded nation, but it will not commit suicide. All Turkey, 
with a terrible feeling of angry desire for vengeance, brought on 
by the unjust aggression of which she is the victim, will rise as 
one man against Italy in defense of the country’s honor.”’ 


dignity, 


The fanatical rage with which this writer turns on the Italians 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE WAR. 


Public opinion (led by Giolitti) is pushing Italy into the 
Tripolitan abyss. —Pasquino (Turin). 
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TurKrey—‘‘ You used to say you were my best friend.”’ 
Grermany—“ Yes, but my love was merely Platonic!”’ 
—Croiz (Paris) 


MISGUIDED. 


” 


for their attack on ‘‘our beloved Tripoli,’”’ while doubtless sin- 
cere, is not exprest in terms of Occidental journalism, for we read: 


“‘Tf the Italians think we will only make a pretense at defend- 
ing Tripoli, and make peace after exchanging a few shots, they 
will seé how mistaken they are. From to-day begins as between 
Ottomans and Italians a hatred measureless, inextinguishable, 
and implacable, which will last till one or other nation is de- 
stroyed. If anything in the world can equal this hatred, it 
is the contempt and horror we feel toward all Italians. This 
fury that the Ottomans nourish while they are condemned to 
suffer is not the fruit of the state of war which now commences 
between us and the Italians; it is that of the caged lion, powerless 


NOTHING TO GET EXCITED ABOUT. 


CivitizeEp Evrope—‘ You wretched children, do keep quiet; 
your big brother is only gone on a thieving expedition.” 
—Floh (Vienna). 





to defend himself against the insults and attacks of wolves. 
Oh, if we only had a common boundary with Italy, were it but 
one foot long, what a burst of vengeance would come from the 
anguished breast of all the Ottomans!” 


The military party at Constantinople who look to the Kaiser 
as ‘‘the Protector of Islam” and, as the Tribuna declares, the 
support of a nationalist and Mussulman Government, will be 
disappointed to hear him quoted in the Koelnische Zeitung and 
other leading organs as saying that Islamism must be supprest 
in the German colonies. William appeals to the missionaries 
to aid in this anti-Islamic campaign. 

















THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT. 
Dame Evropa (of the Hague Academy for young gentlemen) 
-‘I thoroughly disapprove of this, and as soon as ever it’s over 
I shall interfere to put a stop to it.”’ —Punch (London). 


WHY EUROPE REMAINS CALM. 
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FAMII.. RUSSIA 


[= RUSSIAN press is again filled with reports of the 
wretched condition of the peasants and the urgent need 
for immediate relief. Last year, with its good crops, 
was exceptional, and the chronic Russian famine has again set 
in. Many governments in Eastern Russia and in Siberia are 
affected. The peasants go hungry in that region which, the 
Riech (St. Petersburg) says, is “‘by a strange irony known as the 
granary of Russia.”” Many of the 
peasants have already abandoned 
their villages and gone to the cities 
in search of work, leaving their 
children behind them unprovided 
for. They burn the property of rich 
landowners, shouting, “If you won’t 
give us bread, we'll burn you up and 
make you hungry like ourselves.” 
The following account is given by 
the Riech of the enormous extent of 
the famine: 


“The ‘hunger zone has spread 
through fifteen districts and govern- 
ments, including the Akmolinsk, 
Turgai, and Ural districts, and the 
governments of Yeniseisk, Tobolsk, 
Ufa, Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan, Sim- 
birsk, Samara, Saratof, and Astra- 
khan. The conditions there are so 
bad that they recall the terrible 
famine of 1891-92, which prepared 
such a rich harvest for the cholera 
epidemic of 1892, with its 300,000 
victims. The peasants are selling 
their cattle and everything they have for next to nothing. 
Those who leave in search of work return disappointed, since 
there is no demand for labor. Various epidemics have already 
broken out among the starving peasants, especially typhus. 
In an investigation made by the Voluntary Economic Associa- 
tion it was found that in eleven of the governments affected 
about nineteen million people are in need of immediate help. 
So far the society’s resources are very slight, and it can scarcely 
offer any relief. In the Ural district alone at least $6,000,000 
are required, but the call for relief there has been met very 
generously. The Zemstvo in the government of Samara 





MUSIC OF THE ANTI-HOME-RULERS. 
Note the Bible and Crown on the drum-major’s staff. 


estimates that at least $12,500,000 are needed to cope with the 
Situation. 

“In the teeth of all this some of the governors still use the 
old tactics of prohibiting the local papers from publishing 
hews of the famine. Is not this a masterful way of solving the 
problem?”’—T'ranslation made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 
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IRISH OPPOSITION TO HOME RULE 


ae OME RULE, in spite of Messrs. John Redmond and 
Richard Croker, is not to reach Ireland, it seems, 


without a strong protest made by Irish Unionists, and, 
as they style themselves, loyalists. This is proved by a monster 
mass meeting, recently: held with the accompaniment of bands 
and bagpipes, at Craigavon, under the presidency of Sir Edward 
Carson, a well-known Orangeman. He was supported by 





THE ANTI-HOME-RULE MASS MEETING AT CRAIGAVON. 


Captain Craig, M.P. This meeting is styled by The Northern 
Whig (Belfast) ‘‘a huge and significant demonstration” in 
which, we are told, there were ‘‘a hundred thousand procession- 
ists.” The Right Hon. Sir Edward Carson, K.C., Privy Coun- 
cilor, who represents the Dublin University at Westminster, 
and was formerly Solicitor-General for Ireland, as a strong 
Unionist, addrest the anti-Home Rulers in a stirring speech. 
In the course of his remarks he appealed to the partizan feelings 
of his hearers by referring to the Home Rule party in Ireland 
as those who won and ‘‘maintain their present 
power by methods of crime and disorder unparal- 
leled, I believe, in the history of any country.” 
In urging his followers to support, even by force, 
the union of Ireland with England he remarked: 


‘*In the grave work that is before us, men will 
sink all minor differences in view of a common 
danger—and will, I am sure, exhibit a toleration 
and brotherly bearing toward each other which 
will cement our supporters into an impregnable 
bulwark against efforts to deprive us of our rights 
as citizens of the United Kingdom. It is by 
keeping this common danger constantly in our 
thoughts and discussing it with our friends that 
we will make it the guiding power in all our 
actions. No criticism of our enemies, no aban- 
donment of weak-kneed friends, no calumny, and no 
knavish tricks of politicians can divert us from the 
object we have in view. We rely upon ourselves.” 


Many important journals on the Conservative 
side take Sir Edward Carson and Captain Craig 
seriously. They are leading, we are told, the 
successors of those who defended Londonderry 
and fought at Boyne—stubborn and determined Covenanters and 
Puritans, only paralleled by the original New Englanders of this 
country. For instance, Mr. Join Redmond once threatened to 
make Premier Asquith ‘‘toe the line,’’ but in commenting upon 
the Craigavon incident The Outlook (London) speaks of ‘the 
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determination of Ulstermen to rule themselves.”’ and Mr. Asquith, 
this paper thinks, has not yet got the end of his boot on the ex- 


treme limits referred to by the Irish agitator. The Conservative 


Saturday Review (London) 
observes: 
“A hundred thousand 


people crowded to Sir Edward 
Carson’s great meeting at 
Belfast last Saturday. 
“Twenty thousand were 
actually at the meeting and 
heard his speech. The at- 
tempt of the Liberal press to 
belittle the whole thing, and 
write it away with a gibe or 
two will only misguide those 
who wish to be misguided.” 


The Morning Post (Lon- 
don), Conservative, thinks 
that the Orangemen are 
making themselves felt, and 
we read:: 

“The greatest obstacle to 
Home Rule is not the House 
of Lords; it is something far 
greater—the sentiment of the 
English people and the un- 
conquerable determination of 
Ulster never to submit or 
yield.” 

The meeting and 
the crowd who marched to 
“Captain Craig’s garden- 
party at Craigavon” are looked upon as ludicrous, however, 
by Reynolds’s Newspaper (London), the organ of the Liberal 
working classes, and the rest of the Liberal press and the 
Home Rule press heap opprobrium as well as ridicule upon Sir 
Edward Carson and his lieutenant, Captain Craig, M.P. for 
Down, province of Ulster. Thus The Nation (London), Liberal, 
bursts out as follows: ‘‘Orangeism has found a new leader in Sir 
Edward Carson,who has caught its barbarous accent to a nicety.”’ 

The Dublin Freeman, a great Irish organ of Home Rule, 
laughs at the Ulster demonstration and remarks ironically, ‘“The: 
blow has fallen. It has come to us suddenly, exactly as that 
fatal announcement— War has been declared.’” Tlie proposal 
of Captain Craig to enroll ‘‘special constables’’ to protect his 
‘‘provisional government”’ is thus satirically treated by the 
Dublin paper: 





THE CHIEF IRISH FOE OF HOME RULE. 


Sir Edward Carson, who protests 
against the “efforts to deprive us of 
our rights as citizens of the United 
Kingdom.” 


whole 


‘*Now, who has been saying that Ulster—or at least the Orange 
bit of the northeast corner of it—did not and does not mean 

















““THERE’S MANY A SLIP 'TWIXT THE SHORE AND THE SHIP.” 
—Lepracaun (Dublin). 


business? Who has been sneering at the forthcoming rebellion? 
Who has been smiling at the shibboleth ‘Ulster will fight, and 
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Ulster will be right’? Above and before and beyond all, who 
has had the audacious temerity to regard Sir Edward Carson’s 
‘Provisional Government’ as a species of talking in his sleep? 
Well, whoever has been doing such frivolous things, let him 
give over and realize at last that it is no laughing matter when 
Special Constables are seen, even tho it only be in the embryonie 
stage.” 

This writer talks of these constables as likely to furnish a 
show “‘‘as rich as a Christmas pantomime,”’ and, speaking more 
seriously of what it styles ‘‘the antices’’ of the two Ulster agitators 
and their ‘provisional government,’’ concludes that, while the 
great Unionist fight has been against the dismemberment of 
the Empire, these Orange Ulstermen propose smashing up the 
country into far smaller sections than were ever contemplated 
by any other party of the British Parliament. 





HOW PORTUGAL FEELS THE PUBLIC 
PULSE 


"| \HE REPUBLIC OF PORTUGAL is not inclined to let 
the grass grow under’ its feet: The last elections vali- 
dated its claims as a government ‘‘of the people’’ and 

‘‘by the people.”” It is now seriousty setting to work to pass a 
series of laws which shall’ be “for, the people.’’ Under the 
monarchy the Portuguese had a régime of proscription, precedent, 
and caste, in which the few dominated the many. Now the 
many are to have their turn; and Americans should be interested 
in a new plan the Republican Government has for consulting the 
popular will. As.a, preliminary move in this direction a meeting 
was recently held in the rooms of the Geographical Society at 
Lisbon, which was attended by representatives of universities 
and colleges and scientific, literary, commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial societies, to consider the legislation of the future. 
Magistrates, lawyers, members of Congress, and representatives 
of the press contributed to the discussion of a question which, 
in the words of the Seculo (Lisbon), related to ‘‘the revision of 
the Portuguese laws, with a view of adapting legislation to the 
spirit of the revolution and the new Constitution.”” To quote 
further the words of the Seculo: 


“The result of this general conference will serve as a basis for 
the parliamentary discussion of the gigantic work of the Govern- 
ment, Which will be taken up by the next legislature. However 
much we may question the methods determined upon to secure 
the advantage held out by sucha conference, there still is suffi- 
cient reason for praising the present effort.” 


After dwelling at some. length upon the oppression and ex- 
ploitation of the people under thé monarchy, this writer proceeds 
as follows: 


““When the Republic was éstablished. this wide separation 
[between rulers and ruled] disappeared. Not only did the people 
from the first find themselves in immediate communication 
with those in power, but an entirely different. policy was in- 
stituted in which the real forces of the nation had direct repre- 
sentation. To facilitate in every way a close alliance between 
the people and the Government, to interest the various grades 
of society in the problems of their national life, should be the 
chief aim of the leaders of the Republic. To-day there is nd 
other way to govern.”’ 


Bad laws must necessarily be the product of ‘legislatures 
fraudulently recruited”’ in the interest of a dominating class or 
caste. As an illustration, the writer quotes the Portuguese 
proverb ‘‘you ean not straighten the shadow of a crooked sapling” 
—a more elegant version of the Lancashire adage, ‘‘ You can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.””. The Seculo concludes its 
remark on the conference of professional men at Lisbon by. 
giving due credit to the Minister of Justice for its inception and ! 
asserts that the conference consists of men not wanting in 


qualities which insure good legislation for Portugal in the 


future. 
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A COMET YEAR 


are now simultaneously visible, it will not be possible to 


I: MENTIONING the fact that no less than three comets 
enhance the effect of the statement by saying casually, 


” 


“And it isn’t a very good year for comets either. Statistics 
show that this is a very good year indeed for comets. In fact, 
the year 1911 has been rather remarkable in that no less than 
seven comets were discovered in the 


may be now seen shortly after sunset . . . The comet is now but 


a shadow of its former self.” 


The picture of Belgjawsky’s comet, on the next page, is from a 
photograph by Professor Barnard taken on September 30 at 4:34 
A.M., When it was visible to the naked eye. He made an exposure of 
only five minutes on account of the approaching dawn. On Octo- 

ber 4, another photograph by Pro- 





nine months before the end of Sep- 
tember. The sixth, known as comet 
f 1911, was discovered abroad, on 
September 23, by Quenisset, while 
the seventh comet, or comet g 1911, 
was picked up on the morning of 
September 29 by Belgjawsky, ma- 
king it the first comet ever discov- 
ered in Russia. Says Prof. S. A. 
Mitchell of Columbia University, 
writing in The Scientific American 
(New York, October 21): 


“For a few days after the discov- 
ery, it appeared as if Belgjawsky’s 
comet were going to fulfil the wish 
for a brilliant comet. On Septem- 
ber 30, the morning after its dis- 
covery, on a rather bright sky due 
to the coming of dawn, Professor 
Frost at the Yerkes Observatory 
saw the comet’s nucleus as bright 
as Regulus, the chief star in the 
‘Sickle,’ with a tail 5 or 6 degrees 
inlength. Under slightly more fa- 
vorable circumstances, the comet 
would probably have been as bright 
as Halley's, when this interesting 
visitor was present in the morning 
skies. 

“Unfortunately, however, the 
comet did not live up to expecta- 
tions, so that now we have not a 
comet in the sky so brilliant that 
all may see it without the aid of 
special directions. 

“When a comet is discovered, it 
is necessary to calculate its orbit, 
and predict where it will be in 
future by the aid of an ‘ephemeris.’ 
...A ecablegram from Professor 
Kobold, of Kiel, Germany, to Pro- 
fessor Pickering of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and by the latter distrib- 
uted to American astronomers, 
gave the information that Kobold 
had computed an ephemeris for 
Belgjawsky’s comet from observa- 
tions made September 30, October 
STR air eae 

“A glance at the . . . elements 








fessor Barnard shows a tail of about 
8 degrees, slightly curved. The con- 
vex side was toward the north, with 
a streamer extending southward at 
an angle of 60 degrees with the main 
tail. Considerable structure showed 
in the main tail, and it had a shred- 
ded appearance. On the next morn- 
ing the sky was very hazy and Pro- 
fessor Barnard could see only the 
nucleus. To quote further: 


‘The original of the photograph 
of September 30 here reproduced 
shows much detail about the com- 
et’s head, with a system of many 
streamers which go out from the 
head and give the tail a fan shape. 
On this same morning, comets 
Brooks and Belgjawsky could be 
seen at the same time with the 
naked eye—the former in the north- 
east near the handle of the Dipper, 
and the latter in the east near the 
horizon. 

‘‘Brooks’s has been a most in- 
teresting comet because it has re- 
mained visible for so long to the 
naked eye. On October 21, this 
comet rises at four o’clock about 
20 degrees north of east, and rises 
about the same time for the week 
following, but each morning more 
nearly east.” 


Brooks’s comet appears in the 
constellation of the Virgin, and the 
paths of the two comets cross each 
other, but~- now Belgjawsky’s is 
visible in the evening, east of the 
sun, and Brooks’s in the morning, 
west of the sun. We read further: 


“The exquisite photograph of 
Brooks’s comet by Professor Bar- 
nard, reproduced here, was made 
at 9:10 p.m, September 22, with 
an exposure of three hours and 
a half, and shows a tail for about 
9 degrees. The trails of light on the 
photograph are the stars which be- 
come elongated to lines of light as 








at once showed to the expert astron- 
omer that this was a most unusual 
comet. Here was a comet moving 
almost at right angles to the plane 
of the ecliptic, and remarkable for 
that reason. The unit for measuring distances to comets is the 
distance from the earth to the sun, and here was a comet coming 
within 3,000,000 miles of the sun. This insured that the comet 
would be a brilliant one, but the perihelion passage occurring on 
October 10 told that the comet would soon dwindle in brilliancy. 
The right ascensions and declinations of the comet showed that 
it was moving south and east, and, since the comet was visible 
before sunrise, this meant that it would become invisible in the 
glare of the sun, to be seen later in the west after sunset. On 
October 17, Belgjawsky’s comet set at seven. o’clock, and 


From “The Scientific American,’’ New York, 
BROOKS'S COMET, SEPTEMBER 
aa 
Photographed with a 10-inch Bruce telescope. 


the ecmet moved with respect to 
the stars while the photograph was 
being taken. The comet was fol- 
lowed closely for the three hours 
and thirty minutes necessary to 
make the exposure by keeping the eye constantly at the eye end 
of the telescope attached to the camera for guiding purposes.” 


22, 1911. 


Brooks’s comet ‘‘was picked up about as soon as it possibly 
could be,’’ and we have already had our best views of it, for 
it is now leaving us and will dim quickly. As for comet f: 

‘“The [Quenisset] comet is fainter than the other two, and has 


suffered in consequence. It was discovered 15 degrees from the 
North Pole. On October 19 it was in the middle of the Northern 








> 
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Crown. It passes almost due south about a degree a day from 


the Northern Crown into the Serpent. 
creasing in brightness.”’ 


It is very slowly in- 





HAZE THAT SHINES AT NIGHT 


OME YEARS ago, astronomers were much interested by 
S reports of what were called ‘‘luminous night-clouds.”’ 
These were afterward shown to be clouds floating at such 
great altitudes 





fifty miles or more above the earth’s surface— 
that they caught the sun’s rays long before or after clouds at 
ordinary heights. Of a totally different kind, apparently, is a 
phenomenon recently described by Prof. E. E. Barnard to the 
American Philosophical Society—the existence of strips of 
luminous haze, too low to reflect the sun’s rays when he is below 
the horizon. Professor Barnard be- 


CHANGES ON THE MOON’S SURFACE 
Te MOON is commonly spoken of as a dead world, 


If this refers to the absence of life, whether animal or 

vegetable, the term is doubtless just, tho even here it 
applies with exactness only to the surface. We do not know 
what vestiges of atmosphere, with accompanying organic life, 
may lurk in the profound caverns and fissures of our satellite’s 
If the word ‘‘dead,’’ however, is intended to exelude 
physical and chemical changes, evidence is strongly against it, 


erust. 


Alterations, possibly due to some form of volcanic or seismic 
action, have frequently been observed, and altho some astrono- 
mers are still skeptical, the weight of evidence seems strongly 
in favor of the actual occurrence of these alterations. In a 
recent issue of the Revue Scientifique (Paris, September 23), 

some of the latest observations are 





lieves that the light that they give 
out is neither diffused starlight nor 
auroral in its nature, but he is as 
yet unable to frame a theory that 
will account for it. We quote from 
an abstract in Nature (London). 
Says Professor Barnard, according 
to this paper: 


‘“The objects to be described here 
were apparently at the altitude of 
the ordinary higher clouds. They 
have been seen in all parts of the 
sky and at all hours of the night. 
. . . In’ some eases they are as 
bright, or nearly as bright, as the 
average portions of the Milky Way 
—that is, they are decidedly notice- 
able when one’s attention is directed 
to them. They apparently are about 
as transparent as ordinary haze. 








recorded and discust. These have 
to do with changes on the crater 
Taquet, one of the smaller of the 
lunar ‘‘craters”’ or ring-mountains, 
About a week after the new moon, 
this crater disappears entirely and 
is replaced by a white patch, which 
disappears in its turn after a few 
days and gives place to the familiar 
ring-shaped appearance. Says the 
French scientific paper we are 
quoting: 

‘The author supposes that under 
the action of certain geologic phe- 
nomena, which are still active in 
certain points of the lunar surface, 
exhalations of vapor escape from the 
great depths of the crater Taquet 
and also from other chasms, which 
would explain the variations of as- 








Sometimes, when seen near the From ** The Scientific American,” New York. 
BELGJAWSKY'S COMET, SEPTEMBER 30, 1911. 
Photographed with 10-inch Bruce telescope. 


horizon, where they may be quite 
broad, they have strongly suggested 
the ‘dawn’ or glow that precedes 
a bright moonrise. The'r luminosity is uniformly steady. 

‘‘The reason I refer to this matter as haze, and the reason 
I think it is only ordinary haze made self-luminous, is because 
on one occasion I watched a mass of it in the northwestern sky 
which was slowly drifting northerly in the region of the great 
‘dipper’ of Ursa Major as daylight came on. These hazy lumi- 
nous strips had been visible all the latter part of the night—new 
strips coming and going slowly, sometimes several being seen at 
once. As daylight killed them out I noticed, when the light, had 
increased sufficiently, that there were strips of ordinary haze 
exactly the same in form and motion, and occupying the same 
region of the sky. I am sure they were the same masses that 
had appeared luminous on the night sky. My impression, there- 
fore, is that these hazy luminous strips were only the ordinary 
haze which had for some reason become self-luminous. I am 
specially certain that these masses are not luminous as a result 
of any great altitude which might bring them within reach of 
the sun’s light, for they were frequently seen in such positions that 
the sun’s rays could never reach them. The sun or moon, there- 
fore, had nothing to do with their illumination. It is also need- 
less to say that they are not related to the pulsating auroral 
clouds which I have previously mentioned. 

“‘T have not noticed this luminous haze in former years, tho 
it may have been present; and did it not seem unrea- 
sonable, one might suspect some relation between this 
condition of the atmosphere and the possible passage of 
the earth through a portion of the tail of Halley’s comet on 
May 19, 1910. 

“It seems to me that these objects should be observed and 
a record made of the times of their visibility and their 
motion, ete. It would be valuable to have records of them 
from different stations to see if their luminosity is due to 
some general condition of the earth’s atmosphere at the time. 
It is not probable that this luminosity is in any way due to local 
conditions.” 


pect observed in different regions. 
During the long and cold night of 
our satellite, this vapor would be 
condensed at the bottom of the 
abyss, after which it would evaporate as the first rays of the 
sun touched it and would fill the crater with a cloudy mass. 
Finally, the crater would empty entirely by the total evapora- 
tion of its contents, under the heat of the solar radiation. If 
we suppose that these exhalations are the result of an internal 
and accidental impulse, it follows that the phenomenon observed 
on Taquet is only a temporary one; after reaching its greatest 
develupment it ought to diminish, and this is precisely what is 
shown by the observations of Mr. Korn. ...... 

‘*These enigmatic variations of the lunar craters are not exces- 
sively rare. . . . The observations made recently on the crater 
Linneus recall those that have just been mentioned. ... In 
1645, Hevelius saw the crater in full shadow. A short time after- 
ward Grimaldi represented it sometimes as a crater, sometimes 
as a white spot. Riccioli in 1653, and Schréter in 1788, noted 
it as a small, very brilliant, white spot. Lohrmann in 1824 and 
Madler in 1837, indicated it, on the contrary, as a deep crater. 
Schmidt, about 1843, estimated that it was 70 miles wide and 
1,000 feet deep; nearly a quarter of a century later, in 1866, 
the same observer sought for the crater in vain. It had dis 
appeared and was replaced by a white patch. 

‘“‘For the last forty years, Linneus has been the subject of 
numerous discussions. According to W. H. Pickering, the white 
patch decreases under the action of the sun, as if it were a de- 
posit of frost or ice. The eminent selenographer Puiseux thinks 
that we should not be too hasty in coming to a conclusion, and 
that the variations in the diameter of the spot may be due only 

‘Just as earthquakes and voleanic phenomena are not dis- 
tributed by chance on our globe, we may suppose that it is the 
same on the moon, and that the vast and deep depression of the 
Sea of Serenity corresponds to one of the ancient points of weak- 
ness on the lunar surface. Perhaps there are still manifested 
there feeble eruptive actions, with emission of vapors—carboni¢ 


_ acid, for instance. 
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“Tf such were the reality, the moon would not be an altogether 
dead world; she would bé undergoing still some geologic spasms.’ 
—Translation made for Tue LitERARY DicEstT. 





TO GROW MEAT ARTIFICIALLY 


HE ARTIFICIAL production of food, by merely 
chemical processes, has always been a dream of the 
scientific man. A recent discovery brings this within the 
possibilities, provided the chemist is allowed an organic cell to 
start with. Ina recent issue we reported in this department the 
noteworthy success of Prof. W. H. Lewis, and his wife, of Johns 
Hopkins, in causing cellular substances to grow indefinitely 
outside of the organisms to which they originally belonged. 
Dr. Lewis now suggests that this may enabie us to “‘grow meat”’ 
on a commercial scale. Says The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
(New York, October), quoting in part from T. P.’s Weekly: 


“What Dr. Lewis and his wife claim to have actually accom- 
plished is this: They have taken pieces of chicken, placed them 
in a saline solution, and grown chicken meat. 
They have discovered that it is possible to cut 
off some of this chicken meat without hinder- 
ing further growth, and the process can be 
repeated indefinitely. They also claim that 
the process can be applied to any sort of flesh. 
Dealing with the question of his discoveries, 
Dr. Lewis says: ‘The value of all these experi- 
ments which my wife and I have conducted has 
several different phases. For instance, it may 
some day have a great commercial value. 
There is nothing to prevent our operations 
from being conducted on a much larger scale. 
Suppose that you had a number of vats filled 
with saline solutions, and that in these solu- 
tions you put the muscles or other organs of 
various animals, not only while in the embryo, 
but even when they had reached the adult 
stage. There would be large growths, and these 
would be edible. In other words, the salt 
solutions could be turned into incubators, 
sure to hatch, and from which pieces of embryo 
chicks could be taken every day without hin- 
dering the increase of the supply.’ 

“The possibilities conjured up by this state- 
ment are so great as to almost verge on the 
grotesque. The idea of actually growing meat 
appears to offend the laws of nature, and yet 
science has done stranger things. The more 
immediate good likely to result from the dis- 
covery would be of a medicinal character. It bisa ty 
would bey-possible to transplant organs of the 
human body in these solutions, to observe 
their growth, what they feed on, what 
they secrete, the things which are beneficial 
to them, and those that are dangerous. The way would thus 
be cleared for many important medicinal discoveries, as the 
discovery of the cure for many growths—cancer and tumor, 
for instance—would be greatly facilitated by discovering on 
what they feed. I do not think, however, that the day is likely 
to arrive yet when our butchers will sell home-grown meat 
manufactured by the Dr. Lewis process,”’ 


by which meat may 
in a saline solution. 





FAKE SENSATIONS FROM PANAMA—A new crop of scare 
head-lines in the newspapers concerning the Gatun Dam at Pan- 
ama has appeared since the dam failures in Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, says an editorial writer in Engineering News (New 
York). The press correspondents well understand the psychologic 
moment at which to market a story. But: 


“Tn this case, however, the scare was all in the head-line and 
not in the story, the latter consisting merely in a quotation 
from The Canal Record of October 5, which reported a so-called 
slide in the earth-filling back of the walls of the lower lock at 
Gatun. The rock on which this lock is founded is overlaid by 
30 to 50 feet of soft and slippery earth, which slid into the lock- 
pit a number of times while excavation was in progress and con- 
siderably delayed the concreting of the foundation. When the 
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The Johns Hopkins professor, who, 
with his wife, has discovered a process 
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lower part of the lock-wall was finally in place, this soft earth 
flowed in and filled the space behind the wall to some depth. A 
rock fill was made on top of this and tracks were laid on it for 
the traveling cableways which handle the concrete. Since this 
was done the rock-fill has settled at some points and risen at 
others as a result of the soft slippery material underneath the 
rock-fill. It is almost needless to say to our readers that the 
occurrence has no significance as regards the stability of either 
the locks themselves or the Gatun Dam; but it is a good enough 
foundation on which to build sensational stories to excite publie 
alarm.” 





BAKING BY MACHINERY 


ERHAPS NOWHERE else is machinery more closely 
Pres to health than in a bakery. When the flour is not 

touched by human hands from the wheat-field to the loaf of 
bread, cleanliness and sanitation would seem to have little more to 
ask. A notable installation of eleetrie power for bakery machinery 
in the plant of a company in Muskogee, Okla., is described in 
The Electrical Review and Western Electrician (Chicago, October 
14). This plant has a capacity of 40,000 
loaves of bread per twenty-four hours, in addi- 
tion to several hundred pounds of pies and 


eakes. In one corner of the room is a revolv- 


ing oven, having twelve shelves mounted after 
the manner of a Ferris wheel, each shelf being 
subjected to maximum heat when it is at the 
bottom. The use of electric power throughout 
has enabled the owners to appeal for patronage 
on the score of pure food. It may seem 
remarkable to Eastern readers that this par- 
ticularly up-to-date establishment should be 
found in a State not long since unoceupied 
by white men, but this very fact has operated 
in Oklahoma to encourage new and progress- 
ive methods, since there has been nothing old- 


fashioned to displace. We read in part: 


“The flour is unsacked into a bin in the 
cellar and elevated by a flour-lifter and con- 
veyer into the large hopper which is suspended 
above the dough-mixer, the hopper being sus- 
pended from a lever connected with the scale- 
beam so that it can be weighed at any time. 
The hopper has a capacity of about seven 
barrels of flour. The dough-mixer is provided 
with steam and water connections, the latter 
being equipped with suitable meters so that 
an exact amount of material may be put into 
the mixer, day in and day out, in accordance 
with any specified formula, thus insuring a 
uniformity of product. As the bakery turns 
out several kinds of bread, several kinds of dough are mixt by 
this device. 

“The dough-breaker is belt-driven from the countershaft 
that drives the flour-lifter. The dough-divider is driven by 
a two-horse-power, 1,200-revolution-per-minute motor. The 
dough is transferred to this machine from the rising tubs and, 
with each revolution of the wheel, four loaves of any desired 
weight are punched out and dropt upon the delivery belt. The 
weight of the loaves may be regulated at will by a single adjust- 
ment of the machine. This machine has an ingenious arrange- 
ment of small hoppers which sift flour on the dough at the proper 
intervals to avoid any tendency of the dough to stick. The belt 
upon which the loaves drop consumes one minute in making one- 
half a revolution, z.e., one minute after a loaf drops upon the 
belt it is delivered to the molding machine at the other end of 
the table, thus allowing the loaves to recover from their 
compression. 

“The loaf-molder in this plant is driven by a two-horse-power, 
1,800-revolution-per-minute motor, the latter also being geared 
so as to drive the delivery belt. This machine kneads the 
loaves exactly as the old-fashioned baker did, turning them 
in twice from the end, then twice from the side, and finally 
rolling them around the big wheel at the bottom, where they 
come up and roll iftto the pan on the shelf, from whence they 
are carried to the oven. This machine is also equipped with a 
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flour-sifter to keep the dough from sticking. A two-horse- 
power, 1,200-revolution-pér-minute motor, suspended from the 
eeiling, drives the revolving shelves of the oven through a 
eountershaft belted to the large gear-wheel on the side of the 
oven in order to reduce the speed. The capacity of the oven 
is 700 loaves, and it is so arranged that the rotating shelves 
may be stopt at any desired moment so as to bring any par- 
ticular shelf exactly level with the door for convenience in empty- 
ing or refilling. 

“The egg-beater in the plant is driven by a one-horse-power, 
1,200-revolution-per-minute motor through gearing provided 
with sprocket-cones to admit of three different speeds. This 
egg-beater is provided with a steam-jacket. 

“To the right of the egg-beater is a hand-operated roll- 
divider, which will strike out thirty-six equal pieces of dough 
from one large piece, leaving the whole in the shape of the round 
pan in which they are baked. Hand operation of this machine 
is necessary, due to the fact that it is used but very little. 

‘“Three-phase electric power at a frequency of sixty cycles 
and a potential of 220 volts, for operation of the motors, is sup- 
plied from the power circuits of the Muskogee Gas & Electric 
Company. The installation, when running at its full rated 
capacity, will use 800 to 1,000 kilowatts per month.” 





TRAGEDIES OF THE KISS 


; HE COMIC paragraphers see something 
ingly funny in the medical man’s warning that 


the custom of kissing is glaringly unhygienic, and they 
are doing all in their power to nullify that warning and cause 
iit to be regarded as faddish and absurd. Meanwhile elderly 
‘persons affected with tuberculosis and other transmissible dis- 
eases continue to fondle innocent babes and condemn them to 
-death while we look on and smile at this pleasing evidence of 
family affection. The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (New York, 
October) remarks that in an age when sanitary science has 
divested ‘‘the old oaken bucket’’ of its romance and is prying 
suspiciously into other sacred realms of sentiment—when even 
the communion chalice is suspected and investigated—public 
health requires that we should be a little careful even about 
what it calls ‘‘the sacraments of friendship.” 





‘*But the sacraments of friendship are too strongly entrenched 
in our manners and customs to be easily dislodged by anything 
short of a social convulsion. One of the inalienable rights of 
friends, secured to us by centuries of tradition, is the indispu- 
table right of kissing and being kissed. We have driven from 
our courts the old custom of ‘kissing the book’ because of its 
evident peril to public health, but to refuse the kiss of a friend 
is to deny our friendship—it is a sign of repudiation. Even 
those who practise kissing as a mere formality are apt to regard 
it as quite indispensable when friend greets friend, and so the 
traveling public is treated to frequent exhibitions of this cus- 
tom in all places and at all times, the old and the young, the 
washed and the unwashed, the pure and the impure, all mingling 
and exchanging this symbol of attachment, going the rounds 
ad nauseam. Then there is the kiss of privilege, the first kiss— 
or one of its many successors—often assumed or granted with no 
thought of its possible consequences. This is the kiss that 
poets rave about and story-writers take pages and pages to 
properly record. We are not writing poetry or fiction on kisses. 

‘*And the result? It is unnecessary to go into details here. 
It is enough to understand that there are cases where contact 
means infection. Most, if not all, of the contagious diseases 
have been transmitted by lip contact and are liable to be trans- 
mitted in that manner. Kissing is perfectly safe only when 
there is no possibility of exposure to infection. 

‘‘Our chief excuse for this article is found in a report by Dr. 
J. P. Simonds, Superintendent of the Indiana State Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory, printed in The Bulletin of the Indiana State 
Board of Health, in which he gives the records of five cases of 
tuberculous meningitis in children ranging from eight months 
to three years of age. Four of these children are known to have 
been infected by association with older relatives in advanced 
stages of pulmonary tubereculosis—fondled and kissed and 
‘loved’ until they fell victims to tuberculosis in one of its worst 
forms. Let us read one ease as representative of the four: 

“*CaseE 4. This was an eight-months-old baby girl who lived 
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in a town a short distance from Indianapolis. A specimen of 
cerebrospinal fluid was brought to the laboratory, February 2 
1911, by Dr. J. H. Taylor, of this city. We were unable to fing 
tubercle bacilli with the microscope, but a guinea-pig injected 
with some of the fluid died in due time of generalized tuberey. 
losis. On inquiry it was found that the child’s grandmother 
had died a short time before of tuberculosis. She begged to 
have the child brought to her before herdeath. She fondled jt 
and kissed it a great deal and doubtless left tubercle bacilli on its 
lips from her kisses. The child died a few days later, after the 
cerebrospinal fluid was brought to the laboratory.’ 

‘‘No one will deny that four old people dying of consumption 
were greatly comforted and cheered in their last days by the 
company of these four bright and jolly babies. It would haye 
seemed very cruel to deprive them of the privilege that they 
prized so highly. Meningitis is also cruel! 

‘“The man of statistics goes on to say: 

“““These eases are only illustrative and do not by any means 
indicate the actual number of deaths from this dreadful disease, 
In 1910 there were 255 deaths in Indiana from tuberculous 
meningitis. Of these victims, 164, or 64 per cent., were under 
five years of age. If there was the same ratio of definite history 
of exposure in these cases as in the five reported above, at least 
131 got their infection because of the ignorance of parents or 
relatives in allowing them to be closely associated with or 
petted and kissed by adults who were suffering from 
tuberculosis.’ 

““A very respectable poet once remarked—and we hear it 
often now: 

‘** Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 

‘‘What do you think of that bit of poetry to-day?” 





PEACE WORK FOR WAR MEN 


OW PRESIDENT TAFT, at the earnest request of 
H the Western Forestry and Conservation Association, 
sent United States troops to assist in putting out 
forest fires in the Northwest last August, is told by George 
M. Cornwall in American Forestry (Washington, October). At 
one time in that month twenty-seven miles of fire-line was 
reported at Portland, Ore., in the Crater National Forest alone. 
The forests of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, containing half the nation’s standing timber, were every- 
where threatened with destruction. The city of Spokane was 
murky with the smoke of forest fires. An appeal to the Presi- 
dent for aid brought troops in two days and placed them at the 
disposal of the forestry officials, to supplement the meager force 
allowed by the Government for this kind of work. Mr. Cornwall 
reports results as follows: 


‘Tn nearly every instance the troops gave an excellent account 
of themselves. Accustomed to discipline and provided with the 
proper equipment for provisions and means of transportation, 
Uncle Sam’s boys acquitted themselves nobly. The officers 
generally took an interest in the work and instructed their men 
to take their instructions from the Forest Service officials. 
There was no clashing of interest. The nation’s property was at 
stake—the soldiers and forest officials were American citizens. 
They had an interest in its protection.” 


C. S. Chapman, now manager and secretary of the Oregon 
Forest Fire Association, and until recently in the Forest Service 
with headquarters at Portland, writes the following letter, which 
is quoted by Mr. Cornwall: 


“In further reference to the matter of use of Federal troops 
in fighting forest fires last summer while in charge of the national 
forest district comprizing Oregon, Washington, and Alaska, the 
large number of serious fires made it practically impossible to 
secure sufficient local men to fight them. The Federal troops 
were, therefore, secured in an effort to save valuable timber 
threatened by fire. These men performed invaluable services. 
Not only did they fight fire, but their presence in the country 
had a very desirable effect, as it led to the belief that a situation 
requiring Federal troops was indeed serious. 

““Many of the boys entering the Army are brought up 0 
farms, and are used to hard work as well as being of a practical 
turn of mind. It should be an easy matter to train these men 
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into an efficient fire-fighting corps. Last summer’s experience 
with the troops leads me to believe that under the supervision 
of men skilled in fire-fighting they can be used to advantage.” 

As a result of the success attending this use of troops, Mr. 
Cornwall goes on to tell us, a resolution was passed by the Wes- 
tern Forestry and Conservation Association asking Congress 
to establish regular posts, contiguous to national forests, and 
thereby bring the troops within easy range. The legislature of 
California also passed a resolution along the same line. General 
Wood, however, opposes the use of troops for Forest Service 
duty on the ground that it is subversive of discipline and inter- 
feres with maneuvers. Secretary Stimpson agrees with him, 
but ex-Secretary Dickinson is inclined to favor the proposition. 
To quote further: 

“From personal interviews with the officers and soldiers who 
took part in forest-fire fighting, the results showed conclusively 


that there is no better training than an actual fire-fighting 
experience for the men. It makes them self-reliant. They find 


themselves. With a little training their services would prove 
invaluable. The outdoor life and exercise is healthful and 
wholesome. It brings them into close touch with civilian life. 


It helps them in every way. The opportunity for drilling is not 
removed, and from every standpoint the utilization of the troops 
for regular forest protection should be encouraged. While 
actively engaged in fire-fighting, additional food, clothes, and 
pay should be allowed. This incentive in itself, coupled with 
a break in the monotony of post life, would be a sufficient 
inducement to create a desire for Forest Service duty in the minds 
of men. The duty of the Army is to protect and safeguard life 
and property—and certainly the saving of the nation’s timber 
should not be considered beneath the duty of a true soldier, 
but rather his privilege. 

“Tf President Taft, during his term of office, will provide for 
the regular employment of the troops to protect the national 
forests he will have done more in the interest of true and prac- 
tical conservation than any other single step that has yet been 
taken.” 





DEATH FROM FRIGHT 
Wie ONE reads of a person who was “frightened to 


death,’’ the expression is usually understood meta- 

phorically. But there are on record authentic in- 
stances of death from shock due to fright, and a recent addition 
may be found in a ease cited by F. Follo in a Neapolitan medical 
journal and quoted in The British Medical Journal (London, 
October 14). The writer describes how a healthy woman of 
nineteen, with a hysterical mother, was washing clothes with a 
companion on the afternoon of July 30, in a stream near a mill 
where, many years previously, two people had been drowned. 


“The spot was known to be haunted, the ghosts of the drowned 
persons giving rise to special mysterious signs. The young 
woman and her companion noted that the water escaping from 
the mill-race made a loud gurgling noise, and that the noise was 
not human, nor animal, but mysterious. She became frightened, 
had a severe pain in her forehead, her legs shook, and she slowly 
got home—three furlongs. The headache persisted next day, 
with fever, and she was unable to work; next day the doctor 
was called in, and found the temperature 103 degrees F., the 
chief complaint being of headache. On August 13 the fever was 
less, but the patient tended to become comatose; the headache 
had been extremely severe. . . . Convulsions appeared and 
death followed on August 22. . . . The judicial authorities asked 
whether the disease causing death could itself have been produced 
by fright; for the patient, during the development of her illness, 
had accused one N. M. of emitting the mysterious noises that 
so frightened her. Follo discusses the medicolegal aspect of 
the case, and concludes that the patient was psychically highly 
impressionable; that the weather was hot; and that death was 
due to fright, the fright producing cerebral hyperemia [conges- 
tion of the brain]. . . . A footnote adds that N. M. was in- 
dicted for culpable homicide; the law, however, decided that 
tho the patient died of moral shock, her death . . . could not 
be attributed to N. M., because it was an event that could not 

foreseen. So no penal proceedings against N. M. were 
undertaken.” 
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TELESCOPIC MASTS 


MAST eighty feet tall that can be shut up like a tele- * 
A scope and carried about by a couple of men is plainly a 
handy thing to have wherever a temporary observation 
tower or wireless station is needed. In fact, the military use of 
wireless telegraphy has practically demanded something of the 
kind, so it had to be devised. Europe has produced it. The 
qualities required in such a device are that it must be rigid, 
tall, easily reduced to small compass, and quickly put in place. 
Cosmos (Paris, September 9) describes the new mast, which may 
be used for many purposes, even for a derrick, and gives the fol- 
lowing details that will permit almost any American engineer to 
design one: 


‘*These masts, known as the ‘Comet’ telescopic masts, are 
formed of a series of telescopic tubes mounted one on the other, 
with a play of 7s to 7s inches and displaceable by means of 
a steel ribbon moved by appropriate mechanism. 

“The different segments, which diminish considerably in 
diameter from below upward . . . also lessen in thickness, so 
as to realize the best possible utilization of the material and to 
obtain the maximum strength with the minimum of weight. 

“‘Extension is effected, as is stated above, with the aid of a 
long ribbon of soft steel 7's to + inch thick, which engages the 
greatest diameter of each of the tubes, being fastened at the 
end of the last. The ribbon has a median row of equidistant 
perforations . . . in which engage the teeth of a hoisting wheel 
placed at the base of the mast. 

‘*This wheel, with another having indentations corresponding 
to the teeth of the former, and a drum supporting the steel 
ribbon and a handle, constitute all the mechanism for hoisting 
and lowering; the whole is mounted between two supports of 
east steel, bearing at the upper part the foundation of the mast, 
formed by a ring of wrought steel. 

‘‘The ascent or descent may be arrested in any position; a 
special device prevents the various sections from starting before 
their turn, so that the mast has complete rigidity even when 
only partially raised. This rigidity is assured for the ribbon, by 
making it exactly equal in width to the diameter of the part 
where it is found, for the various heights; it thus acts like a 
rigid piece, not being able to move sideways, break, or bend. 

‘‘The applications of this kind of mast are numerous. One 
of the most interesting would appear to be its use in wireless 
telegraphy, as a support for the antenne. ...... 

‘*It may serve the purpose, also, of an observation mast, or 
as a standard for projectors, searchlights, signals, ete. ...... 

‘*A mast of 200 to 250 pounds, reaching, when fully extended, 
80 feet in height, is only about 10 feet long when lowered, and the 
time required for hoisting it is only a few minutes. 

‘*Telescopic masts may also be utilized on shipboard, and for 
the support of protective nets against torpedoes. 

‘*They are valuable in military operations, being easily trans- 
portable and lending themselves to various uses. As derricks, 
they can support up to 6,500 or even 12,000 pounds, according 
to the test made by their constructors.” —Translation made for 
Tue Literary DiceEst. 





ELECTROCUTING INSECTS.—Electricity as an agency to 
destroy the codling moth is described in The Electrical Review 
and Western Electrician (Chicago) as the latest innovation of 
modern apple-orcharding in the Spokane valley, where W. M. 
Frost, inventor of the device, and J. C. Lawrence, a practical 
grower of Spokane, recently made a demonstration. We read: 


“The apparatus consists of a storage-battery to operate in- 
candescent lamps of 6-candle-power in globes, which are netted 
with fine steel wires. Attracted by the bright light in the tree, 
to which the globe is strung, -the moth flies against the network, 
completes the electric circuit and is instantly killed, the body 
dropping into a receptacle beneath the globe. Mr. Frost thinks 
that one apparatus to an acre of trees will keep the moths under 
control, thus eliminating spraying and saving many dollars for 
equipment and fluid. If central-station service is extended to 
the orchard tracts, as they are in the Spokane valley, the ex- 
pense of batteries may be saved by making direct connection 
and using the commercial current. The cost of covering the 
globes with wire nets is a small item.” 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF LISZT 


OME MEN are eminent in so many fields that a considera- 
S tion of any one side of their genius seems partial and unjust. 
Such a man, it seems, was Liszt. The embarrassment of 
artistic riches that his personality and career present makes a 
difficult problem for his centenary writers. Is he to be regarded 
as the greatest pianistic genius of the last century, with an in- 
fluence that prevails to-day in 
all the greatest concert per- 
formers; or is his star one that 
burns brightest among the 
ranks of composers? These 
two bids for fame seem to be 
the battle-cries of his chief ad- 
vocates who even form them- 
selves into opposite camps to 
fight out the question of their 
petideas. While entertaining 
them, his other capacities as 
orchestra leader and as a 
writer of great wit and inge- 
nuity have to be left quite 
on the side. Liszt was born 
October 22, 1811, and the 
centenary month has found 
the concert-rooms resounding 
with his compositions and al- 
most every possible form of 
journal recounting the story 
of ,his achievements. In the 
question of “placing” him, 
the truth, as in most econtro- 
versies, says Mr. Henderson 
in the New York Sun, lies 
It is 
not, however, too much to say 
that he was ‘‘one of the most 
striking figures in the annals 
of music, a pianist of the mightiest caliber, a composer of no 
mean abilities, an innovator of genuine importance, and a man 
of picturesque and entrancing personality.’”’ He goes on to 
“rename” Liszt’s ‘‘ forward steps in the domain of the pianists’ 
art.” 





THE YOUNG LISZT, 


Who became a “pianist of the 
mightiest caliber, a composer of no 
mean abilities, an innovator of genu- 
ine importance, and a man of pictur- 
esque and entrancing personality.” 


between two extremes. 


“Tt may not be going too far to say that Liszt put the final 
quietus on the supremacy of the school of piano-playing which 
descended lineally from the method of Carl Philip Emmanuel 
Bach. It was the school of perfect smoothness, of exquisitely 
finished scale-playing, of flawless legato, of fastidiously measured 
nuance. It was the school in which Mozart was the one great 
genius, and in which Thalberg remained in the day of Liszt the 
leading exemplar. Its latest and best exponent is the living 
Vladimir de Pachmann, whose finger technic is inimitable and 
whose seales flow with the smoothness and polish of oil. 

‘*But since the advent of Liszt this school of piano-playing 
has oceupied a secondary position. 
its most accomplished professors pale before the flaming proc- 
lamations of such descendants of Liszt as Paderewski, Hofmann, 
and Rosenthal. It is the fashion to trace the style of playing 
exhibited by such men directly to Rubinstein, but the over- 
whelming Russian can not be eredited with the invention of 
anything in the domain of the piano. 

‘‘His career as a virtuoso began in 1848, whereas Liszt was 
celebrated throughout Europe ten years before that, and, for at 
least nine of them, had traveled exclusively as a player. Liszt 
had in those years brought to the interpretation of masterpieces 
by the classic composers some of the features of piano-playing 
which were subsequently to become integral parts of the equip- 
ment of all players. 


It is indeed moribund and. 


“First and most important was nis introduction of a x 
position for the hand. The smooth scale-players had from ¢ 
time of Carl Philip Bach held the back of the hand flat, so thy 
the fingers should rest lightly upon the keys and strike them yi 
the most velvety parts of their tips. For perfect equality ay) 
smoothness in seale-playing this is still the ideal position. 

“‘Chopin had explored far into the field of variety of toy 
color, and had disclosed most of the resources of pedaling 
When Liszt essayed to advance still further it was in the directig 
of enormous power and brillianey, and for this he adopted hj 
new position of the hands. 

‘“What he needed was a position which would enable the fingey 
to strike downward and forward, thus combining blow wij 
pressure. This manner of using the fingers gave them far ma 
power and enabled them to employ it not only in mass, but, 
dependently. To accomplish this, Liszt introduced that po. 
tion of the hands which elevates the wrist above the level of th 
roots of the fingers, and thus causes the back of the hand to slay 
forward and downward. 

“This is precisely the opposite of the position used by th 
players preceding the period of Bach. They held the wrx 
lower than the roots of the fingers. It was Sebastian Bad 
who brought the flat back of the hand into use, and his sm, 
Carl Philip, made it the sine qua non of elegant performance. 

“Liszt showed pianists how to combine all the positions¢ 
the hand and wrist with all the varieties of touch made possibk 
by these positions, and with all the methods of employing th 
pedals disclosed by Chopin. Naturally his compositions fw 
the piano exhibit musical ideas novel and striking and perfectly 
suited to the evocation of the most recondite possibilities ¢ 
metal strings struck by hammers. 

‘Liszt utilized every beauty of the older school of smooth seal 
playing and every charm of the iridescent harp effects intr 
duced by Chopin. He wrote 
passages also which repro- 
duced marvelously, yet in an 
idealized form, the character- 
istics of the Hungarian cem- 
balon. Who does not recall 
the dazzling passage with 
trills. in the ‘Fantaisie Hon- 
groise’? But it is unneces- 
sary to follow this topic fur- 
ther. Pianists know well that 
nothing has been added to 
their art since the day of Liszt. 
All that they do he summa- 
rized in his performance and 
recorded in his written works. 
He was the master of their 
craft,the teacher of teachers.”’ 


















The music critic of the Lon- 
don Times points out how the 
remarkable intellectual force 
of this man was brought to 
bear upon the problems of 
composition, making him 
thus a pioneer in the field of 
what is now looked upon as 
the most modern of musical 
expression — “‘program mu- 
sic,’”’ which addresses itself to 
the 
ideas. 


g THE ABBE TURNED PIANO-PLAYER. 
expression of 


We read: 


“The results which hang 
upon his development of the 
symphonic poem are too patent to need to be recapitulated here. 
One may possibly exaggerate the debt which the composers of 
to-day owe to him in this respect, but the point to be noticed is 
that Liszt saw where music was tending and took the path firs. 
He seized upon the current notion of illustrating literary: and 
poetic ideas in pure sound, and followed it out, logically and 
intrepidly, regardless of where it might lead him. The contrast 


literary 

The musical world has not ye 
learned ‘the lesson he set by tolett 
ting and helping all.” 
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THE 
performance and recorded in his written works.” 


between Liszt’s evolution as a composer and Wagner’s is illumi- 
nating. Wagner was originally impelled to compose by an in- 
ward need which he could not explain, and he started work 
without the smallest knowledge of how to do it. He hammered 
away with any amount of misdirectéd energy until he lit upon a 
type of technic which was suited to the thing he had to express; 
and as soon as he began to see his way he generalized from his 
individual experience, and with characteristic egoism proclaimed 
his discoveries as the music of the future. Liszt, with keen in- 
sight, succeeded in deducing the music of the future from that 
of the past and present; and, having formulated a theory, he 
proceeded to the practical exposition of it. With regard to 
orchestral music his theory was substantially sound; for if 
there is one thing more than another which has been character- 
istic of the last part of the nineteenth century it has been the 
development of the program symphony and the symphonic 
poem. Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov, Tchaikovsky in Russia, 
Smetana in Bohemia, Saint-Saens and Franck in France, and 
Richard Strauss in Germany are some of the bigger men who have 
proved him to be right by following his example; and so they 
have justified him more thoroughly in their works than he was 
able to do in his own. If we ask why he so often failed to justify 
himself in his own music, the answer comes in the fact that he 
Was primarily a theorist as regards musical composition; his 
Inspiration came from outside, and was artificially attached, as 
it were, to music, and worked out in terms of sound according 
0 a prearranged system.” 


The world is just beginning to get the measure of Liszt’s 
genius, says the critic of the New York Evening Post, adding 
these observations at the end of an adequate survey: 


“Some of his achievements are still virtually unexploited, 
notably his church and organ compositions, and his literary 
Works, a rich storehouse of wit and wisdom of which even his 
biographers have not availed themselves—there is so much to 
besaid about him! Nor has the musical world as yet learned the 
lesson he set by tolerating and helping all, even his opponents. 
When a friend asked him why he was always, at social gatherings, 
genial toward his bitterest critical enemy, Dr. Hanslick, he 
teplied: ‘I know only two kinds of persons—the clever and the 
stupid; with the clever ones I am always glad to converse, even 
tour views diverge widely; the stupid ones I avoid, even when 
they burn incense for me.’” 
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MASTER OF THE MODERN PIANOFORTE PLAYING FOR HIS FRIENDS. 


Pianists know well, says a critic, ‘‘that nothing has been added to their art since the days of Liszt. 


All that they do he summarized in his 


The figures, read from the left, are Kriehuber, Berlioz, Czerny, Liszt, Ernst. 


. 


WHY “BEST SELLERS” ARE DREADED 
: A® GOSSIP concerning the spectacular ‘‘best sellers” 


is about all the general public hears of the business of 

book-publishing, people may be pardoned for supposing 
that the trade is mainly a game of picking the winner. But 
such appears not to be the case at all. The majority of pub- 
lishers rather dread the best seller, tho few can resist its fascina- 
tion. One of our most distinguished publishers maintained for 
years that he didn’t want them, says Mr. Robert S. Yard in The 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Yard’s article is attracting a great 
deal of comment, because of the facts he gathers to support the 
contention of his title that publishing is ‘‘The Worst Business 
in the World.” His main thesis is that it is made the worst by 
fiction and other books necessarily restricted to a time-limit 
of sales. The backbone of every publishing-house, he main- 
tains, is its list of books for which there is a steady demand year 
in and year out. Nothing seems to be more mercurial than the 
best seller. It might be figured as a sort of Proteus, taking a 
constantly changing shape. Further light is shed on this truth 
by Mr. Frederick Hood, ‘‘an expert on all grades of sellers in 
the book line,’’ connected with a leading New York firm. In 
an interview published in the New York Sun he looks upon the 
best seller as ‘‘one of the most difficult problems to deal with 
from the distributors’ point of view.’”’ Thus: 


“A best seller is the hardest thing in the world to pick,’ he 
said, ‘and it is about the most variable quantity under the sun.’ 

‘“**But what is the best seller?’ he was asked. 

‘**T can’t give you a guaranteed record of the day’s book-shop 
business for the whole United States,’ he replied with a slight 
smile, ‘but our reports show that from Séptember 25 down to a 
day or so ago ‘‘The Winning of Barbara Worth,” by Harold 
Bell Wright, was far in advance of its nearest competitor. It 
also headed the list during August, altho during the first three 
weeks of September it dropt to second place, its successful rival 
being Chambers’ ‘‘The Common Law.” 

‘****Queed,’”’ by Henry Sydnor Harrison, headed the list in 
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July, and that is the book whien, from all present indications, 
will be the best seller for November and December. But the 
whole thing is as uncertain as New England weather. A book 
that no one has as yet heard of except as an item on a publisher’s 
list may suddenly leap into the lime-light to the utter confusion 
of critics and order lists.’ 

“In reply to the question as to what books had the best 
average sale for the period of the last twelve months Mr. Hood 
smiled again. 

““That is easily answered,’ he said. ‘‘‘The Rosary,’ by 
Florence Barclay, is easily the best seller of the year, altho this 
is the second year. It is in fact the best seller we have ever 
handled. It bids fair to join the ranks of the steady sellers for 
some time to come.’ ; 

*“* And why do you think——’ 

“But Mr. Hood interrupted with a gesture of horrified 
protest. 

“*T know what you are about to ask, and I can not answer it. 
No one ean explain why a best seller is. It simply happens. 
I may be wrong about ‘*‘Queed,” but I hope I’m not. There is 
“The Grain of Dust,’”’ by David Graham Phillips, for instance. 
It was the best seller during the month of May, and since then 
it hasn’t been among the first ten.’”’ 


If the best seller recedes, one month here and another month 
there, the impatience of the ‘‘distinguished publisher’’ is well 
warranted. Mr. Yard in his article quotes this publisher as 
saying that they were ‘‘too expensive,’’ and consequently he 
couldn’t afford them. He answered the challenge this way: 


‘““*Tt is easily proved. Here, hand me that bit of paper and 
let us make some figures. Let us assume a novel of 400 pages, 
illustrated with drawings by one of the high-priced illustrators. 
Let us assume that it 2ventually sells 100,000 copies and that 
our first edition was 10,000. It will figure up something like 





this: 

Five original drawings at $150. .................-2005- $750 
Composition and plates at $1 a page. .................. 100 
RN ee eR ee sn wal ve ane Ses’ pt ww s,s wie Ws wie Sk whe 25 
Paper for 10,000 covers .......... eee eee 500 
Printing text and illustrations. ....................... 300 
SPIRE ROA Oh BT OMMIOS 5 ws aoe ois ok ec ck eens 1,100 

RS eC ee Ct Le a as aa egd ol eielete% $3,075 


Or 3034 cents a book. 
***Sueceeding printings will cost at the same rate—less, of 
course, the first costs, drawings, plates, and dies—19 cents 
a book, or an average of 20.1 cents a book for the total sale. 
The showing then will be: 





Ls aes mksysb Sbes de ak sey eee $0.201 
Author's royalty at 20 per cent. of price, $1.50. .......... .30 
Cost of doing business 28 per cent. of income............ .224 
Special advertising campaign ........................ .05 
$0.775 
* Deducted from average price received. .............. .80 
Leaves average net profit on each book .............. $0.025 


‘“**Tf the best seller scores a hundred thousand in the course 
of its run—say, two years—the total net profit will be $2,500. 
I’m quite aware that most persons believe that the publisher 
gets many times that profit out of it, but these are the facts. To 
get the author’s returns, of course, you have only to multiply 
the total sale by the royalty. In the above instance it would 
be $30,000. 

‘**So you see there’s no profit in it for us—and what’s the use? 
Besides yielding no profit it actually hogs the whole attention 
of the house to the exclusion of the other and really important 
books—the books that bulked together really make profit and 
the books that carry the dignity and the prestige and the power 
and the influence of the house. It eclipses them all.’”’ 


This, says Mr. Yard, accurately represents the state of 
affairs eight or ten years ago, ‘‘just before the collapse of the 
‘erazy period,’ when publishers of all degrees were spending 
their profits in rash advertising under the temporary delusion 
that ‘books are like everything else; 
they’ll sell to any amount.’”’ 
tered since then: 


advertise enough and 
Conditions have somewhat bet- 


‘But even before the betterment the publisher quoted greatly 
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modified his point of view. He found that even without profit 
a large seller is a mighty good thing to possess. 

“In the first place it is the best possible trade leader. The 
salesman who has a heavy-selling novel on his list is eagerly 
greeted in every bookshop and finds it much easier to sell down 
his whole list than if he had no big specialty to make him wel. 
come. I have heard salesmen value this as high as 20 per cent., 
meaning that the big seller at the top would tend to increase the 
sales of the rest of the list by that large proportion. ...... 

“In the second place, it is the best kind of an author-getter, 
There is at least one author on your list who is receiving hand- 
some royalties, and who consequently is sounding your praises 
widely and continuously. Authors of novels besiege the offices 
of the publishers of a best seller under the impression that he 
possesses some occult power to make novels sell; at worst, they 
see his advertising and speak of him admiringly as a heavy adver- 
tiser, which is a profitable reputation to possess. Successful 
authors of all kinds of books are the easier to approach.” 


Mr. Frank Scott, president of the Century Company, presents 
a contrast to the conservative publisher above. He tells a Sun 
reporter that he likes the excitement of a best seller: 


“There is a certain appeal to the dramatic instinct in the 
circumstances attending the career of a best seller, which haye 
an exhilarating effect upon the ordinary routine of business life, 
I would be glad to have at least two a year. They really don’t 
interfere at all with the steady list if they are properly managed, 
and they seem something in the nature of a windfall.” 





THE “NIGHTMARE” OF BOOKS 


4 \HE STORY that the Calif Omar caused the burning 
of the library at Alexandria has caused numberless sighs 
of regret that so many priceless treasures were thus lost 

to the world. But now it seems this very story is declared a 

fable, and that fact causes a leading man of letters to draw a 

deeper sigh. Mr. Edmund Gosse it is who says he is ‘‘sorry to 

learn it,’’ for he thinks we need a precedent of just that kind. 

His courage to speak was given him by Lord Rosebery, who 

confest the other day to ‘‘hideous depression”? at the enormous 

mass of dead books confronting him in public libraries. He 
called the Mitchell Library in Glasgow, where he spoke at the 
opening of a new building, a ‘‘cemetery of books,” because most 
of them he declared were dead. The Mitchell Library, the 
largest in Scotland, has 180,000 volumes, and when Lord Rose- 
bery was told this fact it seemed to weigh ‘as heavily on his 
spirits as tho the whole mass was heaped upon them. After 
making this confession, The Morning Post (London) tells us, 
Lord Rosebery went on: 


“‘T should like to ask . . . how many really living books 
there are in all the Mitchell Library? How many time-proof 
books—I should rather call them weather-proof books—are 
there... ? You have told me it is 180,000 books. This 
morning I asked the Lord Provost if there were not 100,000 
that nobody ever asked for, and he declined diplomatically 
to reply, but if *t be true and the percentage of living books 
be exceedingly small—and I am afraid we must all agree that 
it is very small, we can not test the life of a book till after two 
or three generations have passed—if the number of living books 
is exceedingly small in proportion to the whole, what a huge 
cemetery of dead books or books half-alive is represented by @ 
great library like this. Of course, some of them are absolutely 
dead books that no human being out of a madhouse would 
ask for. Some are semiliving, some strayed reveler or wander- 
ing student may ask for them at some heediess or too curious & 
moment. 

“The depressing thought to me in entering a great library of 
that kind is that in the main most of the books are dead. Their 
barren backs, as it were, appeal for some one to come and take 
down and rescue them from the passive collection of dust and 
neglect into which most of them have deservedly fallen. My 
Lord, that is not the only depressing aspect from which I see 
these libraries when I look at them. I think of all the hopes and 
all the aspirations of the authors who wrote them. To each 
book there is attached an author whose life may have beet 
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erowned by the production of that book, but how many baffled 
ambitions, disappointed hopes, crushed aspirations are repre- 
sented by each shelf of books in the Mitchell Library? 

“Think of that long procession of baffled hopes, of literary 
aspirations, marching onward to the inevitable grave—the young 
author who drops his first sonnet or his first article into the 
collecting-box of his local newspaper or the man who has given 
his whole life to a publication on an abstract subject for which 
nobody cares a button. Just think what a great mass of dis- 
appointment, what a mass of wrecked hopes and lives is repre- 
sented by a public library. Here you have folios which our 
generation can not handle, novels as vapid aseoda-water which 
has been open for a week—by the by you said you have - 0 novels 
—(the Lord Provost: ‘Very few.’)-—and those only of the best. of 
course, none of those cutthroat 
stories which lead youth to 
erime—novels as vapid as soda- 
water, bales of sermons which 
have given satisfaction to no one 
but their authors, collections of 
political speeches even more eva- 
nescent than the sermons, bales 
of forgotten science, superseded 
history, biographies of people 
that nobody cares about—all 
these are the staple of the pub- 
lie library.” 


Mr. Gosse, who was a few 
years ago elected librarian of the 
House of Lords, draws courage 
from one of the noble figures 
whom he is paid to serve to 
concur, and recommends an 
“immense publie destruction of 
books.” He adds that ‘‘the 
mixt and doubtful blessing of 
the Carnegie libraries, scattered 
all over the country, has made 
the superfluity of printed mat- 
ters an absolute nightmare.” 
Mr. Gosse is a collector of rare 
books, and his idea of a library 
seems to be colored by that pas- 
Thus: 


“Let me have the audacity 
to say that I am, and have long 
been, in favor of an enormous 
destruction of printed books. I 
believe in selected and concentrated libraries. The most 
exquisite and probably the most valuable private collection in 
England is contained within the drawing-room of a small house 
in London. This includes nothing which is not a masterpiece 
of condition, of rarity, of quintessential literary value. Here 
we have, of course, excess in a direction opposed to the huge 
aggregations of the Carnegie libraries. I do not wish to see all 
public libraries turned into jewel-boxes. But something must 
be done in that sense; we must start a tendency toward con- 
centration and selection, or else librarians will go mad, and the 
public, face to face with these gigantic masses of rubbish, will 
give up reading altogether. Why should a printed book be 
considered a sacrosanct object? Why should it not enjoy its 
hour or its day of usefulness, and then disappear?” 


. A *“ HIDEOUSLY 
sion. 


Lord Rosebery leaving the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. with the Lord 
Provost, Sir A. McInnes Shaw. The new library. the pride of Glasgow, 
seemed to the ex-premier only a ‘‘cemetery of books’’ that gave him a 
‘*hideous depression,’’ because most of the books were ‘‘ dead.”’ 


Of course a great many views get themselves exprest in print 
on this theme now that it is launched from such eminent sources. 
A less dyspeptic writer in The Daily Mail (London) is willing 
to “put up with all the books which the greed of publishers 
and the folly of authors produce.” He finds ‘‘room in the world 
for us and them,” and at the same time comforts himself that 
“‘no clamorous advertisement can force them upon the notice of 
the wise man.”’ On the other hand, if destruction is to be, who, 
asks this writer, ‘‘is there confident enough in his own power of 
discrimination to undertake the office?” 


“Nobody would trust Lord Rosebery or Mr. Gosse with so 
delicate a task. The truth is, we do not want another to make 
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choice for us. 
is always hazardous, and that what appears to one the lightest 
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It is one of the puzzles of literature that criticism 


trash is for another poetry pure and undefiled. And as the 


destroyer would be, no doubt, a public funectionary, he would 


perforce follow the public lead. He would look no further than 
the suffrages of the people. In his eyes the established reputa- 
tion would seem unassailable. His best guide would be a 
constant advertisement. If we look back over the past, we 
can readily imagine some of the mistakes he would have made. 
He would have sacrificed Shakespeare, and kept the works of 
Ben Jonson for our delectation. In a later age he might have 
spared us Coleridge. He would cerainly have smiled with 


satisfaction as the works of Lamb and Hazlitt crackled on the 
bonfire. 


Byron would have been given an honored place, 
while Keats and Shelley would 
have been remembered only as 
hapless men, who died young. 
Even Walter Scott himself, had 
he been asked to decide, would 
have treasured Smollett, and let 
Fielding burn. Who shall decide? 
Not the disagreeing doctors cer- 
tainly. Shall we, then, leave the 
fate of literature to the caprice of 
such as Betty Barnes, the cook, 
who has been thought the bene- 
factor of our [race by some be- 
cause she lit her fires with unique 
specimens of the Elizabethan 
drama?”’ 


The New York Evening Post 
adds to the discussion that the 
objects of the strictures can only 
be such collections as the British 
Museum and the Library of 
Congress which ‘“‘reach out for 
every volume that comes from 
For— 


the press.” 

‘*In them, the accumulations 
will sooner or later be such that 
destruction of part of them will 
be {necessary on the score of 
space, and not over-difficulty of 
managing. In all other libraries 
there is rejection continually in 
the very act of selection—which 
is the reason for their limited 
usefulness to the very persons to 
whom a library is most valu- 
able. Doubtless, there has never 
been a department store which any customer could not have 
shown how to reduce his stoeck—in accordance with his own 
preferences. And doubtless every department stdre carries 
some articles which turn out to be desired by nobody, and which 
serve the purpose of no one except their manufacturers. But 
this is not due to the size of the stock. It results from the im- 
perfection of human judgment. If libraries contain too many 
books, the safest thing is to leave the decision of what volumes 
shall be discarded to the readers of the future.” 


READER. 


The Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette (London) holds the 
suffering of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Gosse as of no great moment: 


“They have learned how to pick their way, and no doubt 
recognize that life holds no sillier vanity than that of pretending 
that one has read everything of so-called classical value. But 
the young person who is full of the zeal for learning wastes time 
and energy in thé vain effort to deserve what was said of Dr. 
Johnson, that he was fit to cope with whole libraries. He 
rushes madly into the mass, reads frantically, and finally allows 
books to destroy his brain and even his peace of mind. We are 
not exaggerating. Nobody will think so who realizes what 
ambitions a young mind entertains, and how easy it is in our 
great libraries to lose sight of the wood for the trees. Yet even 
the misuse of brain and eyes is not the greatest danger threat- 
ened by the accumulation of superfluous books. Mr. Gosse 
hits the real mark when he says that, unless we start a ten- 
dency toward concentration and selection, the public will give 
up reading altogether rather than face ‘these gigantic masses of 
rubbish.’ ”’ 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS. ARCHBISHOP O'CONNELL, 


AMERICA’S FUTURE REPRESENTATION IN THE SACRED COLLEGE. 


“‘At a time when the Church in Europe is sorely beset in many places, the new appointments are a tribute to the friendly relations between church 
and state which are the only ones conceivable in our system.”’ 


THE NEW CARDINALS 


MERICAN CATHOLICS have long voiced their claim 
A for more representation in the Sacred College, and natu- 
rally there is great satisfaction felt at the announcement 

that the Pope has selected three from the American branch 
of the Church to receive the red hat. Archbishop Farley of 
New York, Archbishop O’Connell of Boston, and Monseigneur 
Faleonio, the Apostolic Delegate at Washington, are the men 
They will be elevated to this sacred office at the 
The country 


so chosen. 
Consistory held in Rome on November 27-30. 
will then have four representatives in a sense, for Monseigneur 
Faleonio has become an American citizen since taking up his 
residence here. It is announced, however, that he has been 
recalled to Rome and will hereafter be attached to the Pope’s 
household. This heaping of honors where honors were so long 
withheld concentrates attention upon the American Catholic 
Church, and the daily press print comment from Rome, which 
mentions the possibility of a future American Pope. The Gior- 
nale d’Italia (Rome) calls attention to the fact that after the 
next Consistory the Sacred College will be composed of thirty- 
two Italian and thirty-one foreign Cardinals, and it points out the 
possibility of the election of a foreign pontiff. Since the largest 
aggregation of Catholics in the world is to be found in the 
United States and its possessions, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and Guam, it is not to be unexpected that American 
sympathizers should claim him for this country. The news is 
too late to print herewith the sentiments of the religious press, 
but a selection from the lay comment may be given, the New York 
Evening Post saying: 

“It is twenty-five years since Archbishop Gibbons of Baltimore 
was made a member of the College of Cardinals in succession 
to McCloskey of New York. During that quarter of a century 
the Catholic population of this country has greatly increased 
in numbers, in wealth, and in prestige. The enlarged repre- 
sentation among the princes of the Church which the remark- 
able growth of Catholicism in this country long ago justified 
is sometimes supposed to have been delayed by the conflict of 
opposing currents within the American Church. Such contro- 
versies are apparently no longer a living issue. At any rate there 


is handsome compensation for the long-deferred honor in the 
unexpected number of American prelates upon whom the dis- 
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MGR. FALCONIO, ARCHBISHOP FARLEY, 


tinction has now been bestowed. The United States will nov 
have four cardinals out'of a total of seventy-three, which is 
not greatly out of proportion to the number of Catholies in 
this country. The new creations are indicative, however, of 
something more than the growth of Catholicism in the United 
States; they recognize also the larger place which this country 
occupies in the eye of the world. At a time when the Church 
in Europe is sorely beset in many places, the new appointments 
are a tribute to the friendly relations between church and state 
which are the only ones conceivable in our system.” 


The New York Globe sees in the new selections evidence of 
a change in European opinion regarding the relation of state 
and church. Fears that separation would weaken the Chureh 
are dispelled by the virility displayed by the Church in America, 
where absolute independence prevails. ‘‘ This much the Ameri 
can Church in particular has done for the church general.” 
And— 


‘“There has been-another and even greater service by the 
American Church. The stock Protestant accusation against 
the Catholic Chureh has been that it could not survive in a 
atmosphere of freedom. Whenever liberty of thought and eot- 
science comes in, it has been said, the Catholic Church of neces 
sity goes out. It has not beenso in America. Here the Churh 
has more than held its own without a single prop. 

“It is these large services to the Church that have led the 
broader and more far-seeing men of the Church to favor an i 
crease of American representation in the Consistory. We may 
suspect that we are at the beginning of a new period of the 
Church’s history—one in which it will figure less as a political 
power of Europe and more as a spiritual power of the world 
at large. We talk of the parliament of the world. Something 
approximating to it will be created when membership in the Cot- 
sistory is distributed throughout the world.”’ 


No adverse comment is noted outside the Socialist New York 
Daily People, which prints this: 


“The United States now rejoices in three more Cardinals, 
that is, three more men within its borders, at least two of whom 
—Archbishops W. H. O’Connell of Boston, and John M. 
Farley of New York—altho American citizens, have taken, 
are about to take, the oath to protect the temporal power of the 
Pope ‘usque ad effusionem sanguinis’ (to the shedding of blood), 
of course against all other temporal powers, the United States 
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jncluded.—And this Cardinal Gibbons considers ‘a great honor 
to this country.’”’ 


The papal Delegate has sent to all the archbishops and 
bishops of the Church his farewell word in view of his retirement 
and appends this: 


“In a most especial manner my thanks are due to the American 
hierarchy, the luster of the Catholic Church of the United States. 
l carry with me to Rome the best and most consoling proofs 
of the great religious and social work which is 
being successfully carried on in this vast Re- 
public through the earnest zeal of the bishops 
and the efficient cooperation of their beloved 
dergy and faithful people. When at Rome, 
under the shadow of St. Peter’s, tho far away 
from you, I shall ever remember with joy and 
pride this flourishing portion, now so endeared 
to me, of Christ’s divine Church, and I shall 
constantly pray that God may shower in abun- 
dance upon you all his choicest gifts.” 





MAKING OVER GANG- 
LEADERS 


()= HUNDRED and fifty do’lars 


changes a street-loafer into a citizen. 
This is if the loafer is a boy, impres- 
sionable enough to be changed over by the 
“Parental School,’”’ an institution that stands 
between Flushing and Jamaica, and on which 
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communication with the other groups. If two hundred boys 
were thrown together in a single building the worst boy would 
quickly become a hero, just as he was the leader of ‘de gang’ 
back in the city, as the old-time single building reform-school, 
that did not reform, amply proved. 

‘‘Under the new arrangement he is simply encouraged to for- 
get the past. It is not held against him, but he is taught to 
believe it the result of wrong ideals. 

***The worse a boy is, the better he is for us,’ says Principal 
Todd. ‘A boy who has it in him to be a really resourceful 





= 


IN THE MACHINE-SHOP, 


New York City has already expended a million. The Parental School gives the city truant boy a chance to begin a useful trade during the 


The Parental School does for a boy what his 

parents should have done had they been able. 

But as it gets its boys mainly from the families of the inefficient 
poor, they are so crusht beneath the burden of the daily struggle 
for existence that they have neither time nor ability to train their 
children. So the city has taken their places. Its methods must 
be counted successful when, of the five hundred boys which it has 
received during the two years of its existence, only thirty-five 
have been returned for breaking the parole. This is the respite 


after six months’ good behavior granted to the boy who is com- 





months he is a prisoner here. 


gang-leader has the making of a valuable citizen if his energies 
are properly directed. The boy who is too lazy and ambition- 
less to work is a much more serious problem.’ 

‘‘But even with this boy the school grapples. The boy who 


_ will not use his brain is often clever with his fingers, and to 


him the shop training, which keeps him busy half the day while 
lessons occupy the other half, is a solution. Every moment of 
his time is occupied, for the boys do all the work of the school 
under the supervision of the tradesmen, who are the masters 
of the cottages, and the matrons, their wives. 

“‘With these couples the boys find in the 
roomy ¢ottages better homes than any of them 
have ever known. The wide entrance halls have 
a dining-room on one side and a reading-room 
on the other, while above is the dormitory with 
its thirty beds and the rooms of the master and 
matron. On the third floor are separate rooms 
in which boys may be quarantined under the doc- 
tor’s orders, and the solitary room. Here incorri- 
gible cases are confined if necessary, tho an equally 
effective punishment has been found to be the 
depriving a boy of his uniform. 

‘*In the basement of the cottages are the lavato- 
ries with shower-baths, the separate lockers for the 
boys’ clothes, anda play-room for use on rainy days. 
The working-clothes are furnished by parents, the 
uniforms, blue cloth in winter and khaki in summer, 
by the school’s tailor-shop. 

““The administration building contains the offices, 
the ten schoolrooms, the gymnasium, and the teach- 


FROM THE CITY STREETS TO COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK. ers’ quarters, besides the plumbing and paint shops 
Every moment of the boys’ time is occupied at the Parental School, for they do all the work inthe basement. The school is a real school where 


of the school under supervision of the masters and matrons. 


mitted, usually, for two years. These facts} with others of in- 
terest, form the staple of an article in The Mother’s Magazine 
(Elgin, Ill.) written by Laura Crozer, who introduces us to this 
interesting reform effort: 


“Three double cottages, the two sides separated by a fire-proof 
stairway which is never used except in case of need, accommo- 
date 180 boys—thirty to a ‘house.’ Each group of thirty is 
under the control of a cottage-master and matron, and has no 


the boy catches up in his lessons so that he may 

be able to go back to the city school, get his work- 
ing-papers, and at fourteen begin the trade for which the 
school lays the foundation.” 


The discipline comes in the routine, the fact that the boys are 
never for a moment idle. A special case shows how: 


‘Johnnie Niblo, fresh from Grand Street, finds plenty of diver- 
sion in the ferry trip and the long street-car ride that transport 
him from the grimy city to a different world. As he takes 
what is perhaps his first walk through the open fields, up the 
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path from the car tracks, he catches sight of the buildings, 
grouped about the open square with its flagstaff, and he has 
his first surprize. There is no wall! Plenty of signs warn the 
public to keep out, but there is no outward and visible mark of 
the authority that keeps the boys in. 

‘In the office Johnnie faces Principal Todd, who examines his 


mn 
Sel LT ; 
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‘‘At 4:15 there are several games of ball out on the dig- 
mond, each house playing among its own members. Supper 
is at half-past five, and after that came another donning of unj- 
forms, and to the fife and drum the different companies marched 
away to form a hollow square about the flag, under the com- 
mands of the captains, for even the house-masters marched jn 
the ranks. 

*“*A East, present or accounted for,’ reported 
the captain of that house to the officer of the day, 

***A West, present or accounted for,’ the report 
went on. 

‘At the command of ‘ Parade Rest,’ the straight 
lines of khaki-clad figures stood at ease with the 
sunlight glinting on their shining buttons, while the 
cadet band played a new selection that was much- 
appreciated in the ranks. Then came the distri. 
bution of mail to each house, and then the boys 
sang the Star Spangled Banner as the flag came 
fluttering down. 

“Study hour left John ready for bed at eight, 
after a day that had held not one idle or uninterest- 
ing moment. Something always had to be done, 
something that depended on him. There was no 
hurry, but neither was there any let up. 

‘** After a week or so, when strained nerves had 


The house-matron of the Parental School begins at once with a boy and teaches him how to begun to quiet down under the plentiful food and 


use a knife, fork, and napkin. 


record and tells him to be a good boy and give his teachers as 
little trouble as possible. The words gain weight from the fact 
that the principal looks big enough to ‘lick’ two or three of 
Johnnie at once. That he never does so is due as much to 
conviction as to the laws of the State. 

“*These boys are used to kicks and cuffs at home, and it 
would take severe punishment of that kind to have any effect on 
them,’ he says. ‘We try to show them at every hand that the 
old order has changed, and that they are expected to change with 
it. They are under a new dispensation, and are sent here for 
help, and not for punishment.’ 

**So John, still in the custody of the attendance officer who 
brought him out from the city, goes to one of the cottages, wher- 
ever there happens to be a vacancy. His first custodian, there- 
fore, is the matron of the cottage, whose blue cotton dress, 
tho always clean, is more nearly akin to Grand Street than 
anything else in the school. She is accustomed to taking boy 
after boy, teaching him to brush his teeth and use a napkin, 
and sending him back into the world with a little more respect 
for himself. The house master, too, tho clothed with authority, 
is, after all, a tradesman, the very kind of master-workman 
that the boy himself may some day hope to become. The home 
atmosphere they give the boys, while better than any to which 
they have been accustomed, is not too rarefied for them to 
appreciate. And there is no condescension in it. 

“*So Johnnie, introduced to his own bed and locker, his own 
brush. and comb, towel and tooth-brush, and still tingling from 
his first shower-bath, sits down to a supper of bread and milk, 
baked apple, and gingerbread. He reads one of the house story- 
books during study hour, since he has as yet no lessons, and by 
eight o’clock he is for the first time in his life between the clean 
sheets of a bed which he has all to himself.” 


The day is employed in work in the forenoon and study in the 
afternoon. As the school does its own baking, Johnny has a 
chance to fit himself for work in a bakery or restaurant kitehen, 
when he is off his parole. Some of the disciplinary measures are 
worth attention: 


‘“‘In the early days of the school there were many desertions 
in spite of watching. Then Principal Todd began his system 
of holding a house responsible for the conduct of its members. 
When thirty boys have stood at attention during the better part 
of an afternoon, because of the misdoings of one of its members, 
that member’s reform is assured. Not only did the desertions 
cease, but several offenders, caught in the act by their house- 
mates, went up and ‘snitched on theirselves.’ Their punish- 
ment was sure and immediate, but it was easier to endure than 
that form of boycott which boys understand so well how to 
inflict upon each other. 

‘“‘So there were plenty of hands to push Johnny into line, and 
plenty of whispers to hurry him during that first day while he 
learned that instead of being a hero to his house a bad boy was 
regarded as a dangerous nuisance. 





sleep, he began to enjoy his work and to count up 

the days to the time of his parole, and even to 
the day when he might leave school altogether, and begin to 
get money for what he did.”’ 





WHY YOUNG MEN GO WRONG 


\HE POLICE COURTS in New York City bear dis- 

quieting testimony to the truth of some of Mr. William 

Allen White’s strictures upon modern education printed 
in our issue of November 4. Boys and young men are 
becoming criminals or misdemeanants for one among other 
reasons because their education has given them a distaste for 
manual labor. The Christian Advocate (New York) gives a 
summary of the pronouncements of Judge Thomas C. O’Sullivan, 
of the Court of General Sessions, with some comments thereon: 


‘**One of the remarkable features of the criminal classes to-day 
in the city of New York is the youfhfulness of a large proportion 
of the offenders. All the judges in General Sessions have 
noticed this and have commented upon the fact that in most 
instances the young men caught in the net are the sons of re- 
spectable and hard-working parents. The Judge testifies as 
follows: ‘I have talked with the parents of many of these young 
offenders, and I have been told that, as a rule, the prisoners 
have attended school until they were sixteen or seventeen. 
Very few of them have ever worked steadily at any occupation. 
With but one or two exceptions they never have undertaken 
to learn a trade. . . . Many of these young criminals are from 
the immigrant stock, but there are many whose names suggest 
an American extraction.’ 

‘‘Here follows something that all parents should consider: 
‘Parents have become accustomed to living beyond their means and 
the ease and plenty they have grown used to they have encouraged 
their sons to expect, as a natural thing. . . . Young men brought 
up comfortably dislike to engage in manual labor. . . . I assert 
that in our schools not enough emphasis is put on the child’s 
responsibility to God.’ 

“Judge O’Sullivan states that out of nearly two hundred 
criminals he has put on probation only about ten have gone 
wrong. 

‘‘Summing up, he says that the chief causes of the appalling 
increase of crime among young men are: 

‘*A lack of religious or moral instruction in the schools. 

‘Reduced wages," which have deprived parents and their 
children of former comforts or luxuries. 

‘‘A disinclination on the part of young men to work, partly 
because of their having been spoiled at home and partly because 
of their own realization of the inadequacy of the wages they will 
get in the trades. 

‘*Bad associations on the streets at night. 

‘He says crime in New York would be greatly lessened if 


_ every street was as well lighted as Fifth Avenue.” 
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The housewife interested 
in supplying her family with 
**new dishes’? will find that 
dates lend themselves to the 
making of a great variety of 
novel and nourishing dain- 
ties. Dates are usually con- 
sidered only as sweetmeats; 
as a matter of fact, scientific 
analysis shows they possess 
great food value. They have 
a sweetness equal to the 
richest candy, but their nu- 
tritive properties are greater 
than bread. The best of 
these food fruits come from 
the Orient and are packed 
under the name 
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CLARENDON THE STATESMAN 


Craik, Sir Henry. 
Clarendon. 2 vols. 
The Macmillan Co. 


The Life of Edward, Earl of 
8vo, pp. 294, 343. New York: 
$5.50 net. 

The history of England from the acces- 
sion of Charles I. to the days of Charles IT. 
presents a checkered picture of conflicting 
political elements, Puritans and Cavaliers, 
Episcopalians and Nonconformists, Roy- 
alists and Roundheads. The commotions 
of the time acted like the shaking of a bowl 
of pebbles which not only rounds and pol- 
ishes the stones but brings the big ones 
to the top. Among these was Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, a man eold, calculating, 
sagacious, and strong-willed, who acted 
under the impulsion of two passions— 
loyalty to the monarchy and devotion to 
the established church. Yet he was 
capable sometimes of atrocious meanness, 
as in the ease of his daughter and the Duke 
of York. Added to this was a love of 
power and an austerity of life which ex- 
cited the scoffs and hatred of the dissolute 
Restoration court. Amid a number of 
brilliant contemporaries eminent both in 
literature and politics he held his position 
until betrayed by intrigue and the ingrati- 
tude of his king. 

In writing his life, Sir Henry Craik has 
been very happy in keeping the reader’s 
mind concentrated on Hyde and, as in skil- 
ful portraits, putting other figures with a 
few dexterous and characteristic touches 
in the background. Pym, Cromwell, 
Hampden, even Falkland are but acces- 
\S) sores and only employed to emphasize or 
‘illustrate the acts and character of the 
| central figure. 
| Edward Hyde, afterward Earl of Claren- 





|don and Lord High Chancellor, was born 
jon his father’s estate in Wiltshire, not far 
ifrom Salisbury. Dinton, his birthplace, 
| reflected, at its best, the peace and restful- 
ness of English country life, which he al- 
ways loved. His father as a country 
squire was a leader and a guide to the 
neighborhood. ‘‘The venerable and stately 
church stood at his door.’ ‘‘ Hyde’s boy- 
hood breathed the very atmosphere of the 
squire’s hall and the parson’s vicarage— 
both at their best.’ With a view to his 
taking Holy Orders he was sent to Oxford 
in 1622, but eventually chose the law as his 
| profession and went to London in 1625 
with his uncle, Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple, to begin his studies, being then 
lin his seventeenth year. Altho inter- 
| rupted by sickness in his law education for 
a year, he afterward resumed his prepara- 
tion for the bar, and meanwhile saw a good 
deal of the world, altho as he says ‘“‘ when 
he did indulge himself in the liberty it was 
without any signal debauchery, and not 
without some hours every day, at least 
every night, spent among his books.” 

Such was the blameless tenor of his youth 
and early manhood until he entered Par- 
liament in 1640. It was a time when the 
House was disputing with the King, 
Charles I., the question of Subsidies and 
Ship-money. Hyde at first took the 
popular side, but turned Royalist when he 
thought the monarchy was being assailed; 
and the deadlock became so tense between 
the parliamentary parties that the King 
summoned the Commons and dissolved 

















them after a session of three weeks, 
Pym, Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell 
were members of that ominous Parliament, 
Hyde was one of the committee who de- 
ereed the illegality of Ship-money, and 
next appears appointed with several others 
to frame charges against Strafford. It 
is not known that he approved of the 
Attainder Bill against Strafford, tho he 
did not openly oppose it. This was char- 
acteristic of his cautious selfishness. Yet 
through all the King’s ill-judged attempts 
to force the hand of the Commons he re- 
mained faithful to his sovereign and es- 
posed his cause until the routs of Marston 
Moor and Naseby. As he had headed the 
Royalists in Parliament, and had been 
knighted, and made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Privy Councilor in 1642, 
so, after Edgehill, the first great battle of 
the Civil War, he had prudently returned 
to Jersey and spent two years in writing 
the first chapter of his ‘‘History of the 
Civil War.’”’ When Charles I., ‘‘ the Great 
Delinquent,” was put to death Hyde 
‘‘amidst his grief for the loss of a master 
to whose faults he was not blind, but to 
whose person he was passionately attached, 
found himself immersed in increasingly 
irksome duties at the exiled seat of his 
successor.”’ Of Charles I. he wrote: 


‘He was the worthiest gentleman, the 
best master, the best friend, the best hus- 
band, the best father, and the best Chris- 
tian that the age in which he lived produced. 
And if he was not the best king, if he were 
without some parts and qualities which 
have made some kings great and happy, 
no other prince was ever unhappy who 
was possest of half his virtues and endow- 
ments and so much without any kind of 
vice. 

The Earl of Clarendon returned from 
exile with Charles II. after the death of the 
Protector in September, 1658. He then 
took his seat in the House of Lords as 
Lord Chancellor with ‘‘a general accepta- 
tion and respect.” But he could not 
stand against the force of intrigue in the 
corrupt court of the third Stuart, and 
eventually Charles II. signed his name to 
Clarendon’s degradation from his office, 
which resulted in the banishment of the 
strongest and noblest, if the narrowest yet 
most consistent, Royalist that figured in 
that period of debate and injustice. He 
died at Rouen, December 9, 1674. The 
great ‘‘Man of Action,” the ‘‘ true English- 
man” Bishop Burnet styles him, while 
Evelyn speaks of him as “‘of a jolly temper 
of the old English fashion,” and the words 
of Pepys are immortal: 


“T am made in love with my Lord 
Chancellor for he do comprehend and 
speak out well, and with the greatest ease 
and authority, that ever I saw man in my 
life. I did never observe how much easier 
a man do speak when he knows all the 
company to be below him, than in him.” 


The author of ‘‘The Life of Swift” has 
made in these volumes a finished study of 
the great Lord Chancellor and has set 
him well in his place during a period that 

(Continued on page 860) 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due to 
summer heat, overwork or insomnia. 
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The World’s 
Standard Toilet Cream 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


“The kind that keeps” 


For over 20 years Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream has proved indispensable to the refined woman s 
toilet. She uses it to clear and beautify her skin, smooth out the tell-tale wrinkles, replace the muddy dullness 
of her complexion with the clean, fresh glow of health. This pure fragrant emollient cleanses as soap and 
water cannot possibly cleanse. It removes impurities from the pores, refreshes the skin and allays irritation. 
Its users are found in every country in the world—women of refinement and distinction, who have found it too 
good to be improved upon, and who continue to use it year after year with increasing satisfaction. 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream should be applied on a wet cloth before and after 
toring, shopping, dancing, social affairs and daily occupations. 
Sold everywhere, here and abroad. Tubes 10c, 25c,50c. Jars 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50 
Calendar and 


Send for Sample Tube «sents sock 


Send 10c (for packing and postage) for a Trial Tube, a copy of our Beauty Book 
entitled “‘An Aid to Personal Beauty’’ and a dainty beautifully colored boudoir 
study in calendar form, 10x 14 inches. 


Men, Keep Clean and Keen 


The man who uses Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream quickly acquires 
that clean and keen appearance so essential in making a good impression. For the 
traveler, motorist, or business man it is a thorough and efficient clean-up. Should al- 
ways be used after shaving to cleanse the soap-filled pores and soothe the irritated skin. 


a wate SRSA NEW YORK DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Ei se Dept. 16, D. & R. Bldg., 314 W. 14th St. 
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To owna Steinway 
1s to possess the best. 


The Steinway 
Miniature 


A grand piano insmallcom- , 
pass. Made to retain all the 
essentials of a true grand. 


Price, in Ebonized Case, $800. 
In Mahogany Case, $900. 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together withillustrated 
literature, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 
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tried the steadiest minds and the clearest 
judgments. Sir Henry Craik’s work jg 
much aided by the series of beautiful por. 
traits in photogravure and the complete 
index with which it is furnished. 


GOETHE’S WOMEN FRIENDS 


Crawford, Mary Caroline. Goethe and His 
Woman Friends. Pp. 446. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. 


Germany’s greatest poet was essentially 
a lover of women; how much of that low 
was platonic has been the subject of much 
discussion. The present author maintains 
that the only foundation in fact, for charges 
made against him, lies in the poet’s own 
words, and, because he was a “‘ Poet,” even 
his own words should not be used against 
him. ‘‘Here was a man of such over. 
flowing lovingness and such extraordinary 
personal magnetism that all who knew 
him surrendered to his charm.’ ‘He 
could not help loving but, since he preferred 
to be passively hampered by a wounded 
heart rather than actively hampered by a 
superfluous wife, he loved and rode away.” 
Loving one woman, he always had to have 
another to whom to confide his passion, and 
that multiplied perceptibly the names of 
the women whom his letters and works 
have made famous. 

The description of his boyhood home life 
makes us love and revere the cheerful little 
mother who, all her life, held him first in 
her heart and pride; it also makes less un- 
derstandable his evident neglect in giving 
her so little of his time and thoughtful 
attention. It would be impossible to give 
even a cursory glance to the long list of 
his loved ones, for he was always in love 
with at least one. In speech he was 
superlative, and passionate in expression, so 
that letters written even to Augusta von 
Stolberg, whom he never saw, would have, 
from their tone, convinced the ordinary 
reader of most intimate and passionate 
experience. In every case, the woman 
singled out for special attention was a 
creature of fine and strong character. 

After reading the description of all his 
love episodes, from Katherine, Frederika, 
and Lili to Angelica Kaufmann, Bettina, 
and his latest loves, we feel that the author 
has no doubt of the uprightness of his 
actions except in the ten years when Frau 
von Stein absorbed his entire existence, 
and his tardy marriage with Christiane, 
the faithful little mother of his children. 
This faith on the part of Miss Crawford 
and her evident care in making the book 
complete and authentic make the contents 
alluring as well as instructive. 


THE DRAMA IN THE TUDOR AGE 


Brooke, C. F. Tucker. The Tudor Drama. 
pp. 461. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


8vo, 





This convenient handbook for the general 
reader and student of literature is more 
ambitious than its title; it really gives the 
history of the English drama from its be- 
ginning in liturgical plays to the culmina- 
tion just before the retirement of Shake- 
speare. Many readers will doubtless 
wonder why Mr. Brooke adds to the already 
voluminous writings about Shakespeare’s 
predecessors and contemporaries. He has 
no new facts to add, no new point of view, 
no novel method of treatment. His only 
(Continued on page 862) 
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“On Sept. 25 I finally laid away a blade that 
I had used every day for1g9 months. By actual 
count I got 581 shaves from that one blade— 
better shaves than I ever got from new blades 
before I used a Twinplex Stropper. I bought 
a Twinplex because I know that a razor 
must be stropped to give a_smooth shave. 
It did its work so well that I saved its cost 
with that one blade alone.” 
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en HE above is a rather unusual experience of a prominent St. Louis business man. 


i Se: We are satisfied to advertise 100 shaves from one blade. That is conservative 
ve, 


rdinary and is plenty good enough. At that rate a $1 package of blades would last 3% 


— years. The money saved will considerably more than pay for a 


=|  [Winplex®Stropper 


, author Two edges tonce 

of his 
wei put what you save will not be the biggest satisfaction you will get out of the Twinplex. You 
-istiane, will get the kind of shaves a barber gives—smooth, clean, comfortable. That alone would 


— be worth more than you advance for the Twinplex. 
rawto} 


ne book The Twinplex is a perfect little shaving device. It is as handsome and well made as a $5 razor. It is 
ontents simple to use—just lay blade on holder, slip catch and turn—thirty seconds and both edges are sharp. It strops 
both edges at once, reverses itself at every turn and strops the other side. Don’t need to remove blade to strop 
the other side. No skill required, you can’t go wrong. - No danger of cutting your hands. No chance of 
R AGE cutting the leather. No long strop needed. No hook needed. No big box to carry around. It is small, 
ae complete in itself, can be used at home, on train or in hotel with equal ease. It reduces stropping to 
$1.50. mechanical accuracy and insures a perfect shaving edge. 


7 a 30 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 


. j 3 , Over 30,000 have been sold within the past year, all on a 30 days’ < eel wm Reverses 
ives the oe — Strops _ trial basis—and they haven’t come back. An good dealer will 5 . ot aoe 

1 its be- Soth edges sell you a Twinplex on a guarantee to refund ig money any ' ~* lat; 
ulmina- at once - eo 30 oy : you are ran Ripa get the ee ye : s egy ution 
ai s ou can’t lose—Try it. you can’t get one from your dealer we & : ' 
- Shake- ‘ i . « will send you one on 30 days’ trial, carriage prepaid, on receipt 

oubtless ‘ q ; of price —$3.50 (Canada $4.00). 


already a \ ae Two Blades Sharpened FREE 


’ we Send us 2 of your double-edge wafer blades. We will sharpen them 
speare § ; oe «| FREE, and return them with one of our little booklets, “‘ The Slickest 
He has ee Ps \ / Little Thing You Ever Saw,” fully describing the Twinplex. 


iew, # ay 4 ° : ., St. Louis, Mo. 
a a Pha Twinplex Sales Company, 268 Sc Bs, Last, M 


Canadian Distributing Co., Montreal, Distributors for Canada 

















A Myriad Cells 


Bounded by Toasted Walls 


These curious foods — Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice—have these peculiar 
qualities. 

Each grain, by a steam explosion, is 
puffed to eight times normal size. Made 
four times as porous as bread. 

Within each grain are a myriad cells, 
each surrounded by toasted walls as thin 
as fairy wafers. 

These walls are crisped by a fearful 
heat, yet they melt in the mouth like 
snowflakes. The millions of food par- 
ticles instantly dissolve, because they are 
blasted to pieces. Digestion begins be- 
fore the grains reach the stomach. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


The taste of the grains is like toasted 
nuts, made porous and crisp and digestible. 
They are used like nuts in a dozen ways, 
including candy making. 

These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific 
foods. No other process applies so much 
heat to a cereal. No other method makes 
grain half so digestible. 

And never before were wheat and rice 
made nearly so enticing. The people 
who like them better than anything else 
now eat 20,000,000 dishes monthly. 


Ways to Serve 


The morning way is with sugar and 
cream, or mixed with fruit. Try them 
with sliced bananas. 

The evening way is in a bowl of milk. 
The grains are crisper than crackers— 
more porous than bread. And they are 
whole-grain foods. 

They are served in soup for dinner. 
Chefs use them to garnish ice cream. 
Children at play like to eat the grains 
dry, salted like peanuts. 

There are twenty ways to serve nut- 
like grains, as crisp and as porous as 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. And 
every way is enjoyable. 

Your grocer is always supplied. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Except in Extreme West 


Puffed Rice, 15c ; 
The Quaker Oats Company 


(207) Sole Makers—Chicago 
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justification is that he embodies in his 
narrative recent critical opinion concerning 
the genesis and development of the types 
and forms familiar in Elizabethan drama, 
with due emphasis on foreign and native 
elements. 

To the undergraduate student groping 
his way across an unknown waste he has 
rendered a real service, while his story is 
not without interest for the general reader. 
An excellent feature is the bibliographies at 
the close of each chapter, so classified as 
to be most useful to the student who is 
searching for texts or critical discussions 
of topics considered in the chapter. An 


adequate index fits the volume for rapid | na be : 
| the soul of a deity (questionable). 


use as a book of reference. 


ANOTHER SCHAFF-HERZOG  VOL- 
UME 

The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge. Vol. xi. Son of Man—Tre- 
mellius. Pp. 504. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

This volume furnishes another proof of 
the high quality and immense value of 
this encyclopedia. The range of its in- 
terests is truly astonishing, and its articles 
are up to date, and written with succinct- 
ness and care. A few pleasant surprizes 
are sprung, such as the article on Stenog- 
raphy and Church History; and the brief 
but careful discussion of Total Abstinence 
will be weleome in many quarters. As it 
happens, several countries come up for 
treatment—Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria—special attention being paid to the 
historical progress of the Church. Not the 
least valuable feature of the encyclopedia 
continues to be the biographies, whether 
of the living, as Speer and Stalker, or of 
the dead, as Spurgeon and Talmage, Dean 
Stanley and Archbishop Tait, Swedenborg 
and Tauler, Strauss and Thomas Aquinas, 
Tischendorf and Tregelles. The most 
modern as well as the most ancient move- 
ments receive attention; for example, 
Spiritualism, Theosophy, the Student 
Volunteer Movement. The needs alike 
of the historical and theological students 
are considered, as in the articles on Trac- 
tarianism, Symbolics, Transubstantiation, 
and very many others. The articles are 
always in the best of hands: Dalman 
writes on the Synagog, and Strack on the 
Talmud. Perspective is almost always 
observed, tho we can not help thinking that 
the excellent article on Tammuz is pro- 
portionally too long. Some of the longer 
articles contain an immense amount of 
valuable and carefully sifted information; 
see the very complete and informing article 
on Sunday-schools, and the unusually ex- 
haustive article on Theological Seminaries, 
the prefatory note to which shows the 
scrupulous care with which the editors have 
compiled their information. 


BABYLONIAN RELIGIONS 


Jastrow, Morris, Jr., Ph.D. Aspects of Religious 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria. 12mo, 
pp. 496. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

This latest volume in what has become 
known as the ‘American Hibbert Lec- 
tures”’ on the history of religions, the ninth 
in the series, is destined to take high rank 
among such works and to excite much 
favorabie comment and some criticism. 
While covering much the same ground as 
the author’s ‘History of the Religion of 











Assyria and Babylonia,” and of his en- 
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larged German edition of the same, the 
present volume differs in that it uses much 
matter not available for the earlier works, 
and covers the subject in a way mor 
popular and less technical. There is now 
no excuse except lack of interest for ig. 
norance respecting this intensely interest 
ing subject. This fact is the more em. 
phatic since ‘‘popular’’ treatment jp 
Jastrow’s hands does not involve a lower. 
ing of the standard of scholarship. 

Notable results reached are the a4. 
mission that there was a ‘‘Sumerian” 
language, the affirmation that Akkadians 
were Semites, and the statement that the 
soul of an animal sacrified to obtain omens 
was believed in and became identical with 
The 
treatment of divination is distinguished as 
avery able contribution (parts of which will, 
however, require scrutiny) to the general 
subject, while the discussion of temples 
and cults is a very conclusive summing up 
of the data. Dr. Jastrow is an advocate 
of the extreme low dating of the earlier 
events in the early history of these peoples, 
and here reaches conclusions which will 
undoubtedly have to be modified. The 
illustrations are apt and beyond praise. 

Uncorrected typographic errors are “ As 
syarian”’ (p. 42), and ‘‘ Boghaz-Keyvi” 
(p. 191). 


WAGES IN AMERICA 


Nearing, Scott. Wages in the United States, 
A Study of State and Federal Wage Statistics. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 220. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

American students of social economy 
have been much embarrassed by the lack 
of any recent and accurate knowledge of 
what wages in the United States really 
are. As the basis of much theory, not to 
say practical effort, rested on such knowl 
edge, any test of philosophy was difficult 
until such general information was co- 
lected. Therefore Professor Nearing con- 
cluded to attempt it, and the results of his 
effort are here presented. The book is 
therefore a mine of facts upon which to 
base studies looking toward betterment of 
wage-earners, and it would seem to h 
necessary to the library of every socislo- 
gist and would-be reformer. The pages 
bristle with tables of statistics classified 
geographically by States, and also ind 
trially. Finally they are summarized for 
the whole country. The boiled-down fact 
of general interest on the last page is, that 
three-quarters of the adult males and nine 
teen-twentiethks of the adult females in the 
United States who are working for wage 
actually earn less than $600 a year each. 


PRESENT CHEMICAL PROBLEMS 


Duncan, Robert Kennedy. Some Chemical 
Problems of To-Day. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 254. Illus 
trated. Harper & Bros. $2 net. 

Professor Duncan is a director of 
searches in industrial chemistry at. the 
University of Pittsburg and also at the 
University of Kansas, and keeps abreatl, 
if not a little in advance of, the progress @ 
his science. He has the ability to writed 
this progress in a style easily unders 
and very attractive to any one who caré 
to read of such matters. His preface may 
be commended to every young chemist fot 
its suggestions as to new fields whert 
investigation is needed in view of practiced 
applications of chemistry to daily life and 

(Continued on page 864) 
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2-Kevi” The Thermos Carafe 

The Thermos Carafe is intended for in-door use. Handsome in design and finish it will rival 


the finest silver on your side-board and it will be used many times as often. 
| The Thermos Carafe keeps: any beverage ice cold for 85 hours or piping hot for from 30 to 45 
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1 tw hours. It is ideal for the sick room and a boon to the invalid or aged. Makes a splendid card party ga 
prize, a wedding present or a Christmas gift. Price $5.00. : 
economy : 

the lack |) The Thermos Bottle 

viedees L Thermos bottles are now made in models to be sold from $1.00 up. Though the world of sports still 

ws nal : finds Thermos indispensable, it is in the home that this modern marvel has its greatest popularity. At one 

A knell time Thermos was erroneously considered a luxury. To-day it is known as a positive necessity in millions 

; difficult oof households. It is indispensable in the nursery. 
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ring oe i The Thermos Lunch Kit 








ilts of his . The Thermos Lunch Kit consists of two metal cases—for sandwiches, etc.—and a Thermos Bottle, 
oo ft embodied in a neat, easy to carry case. It enables school children and grown people—who carry 
ome ; lunch from home—to have an appetizing meal. The Thermos Bottle permits them to have hot 
m toe : soup, coffee or cocoa with their lunch. Thermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up. 

a kn “ __ Buy Thermos at any good store. If you want valuable information about Thermos 
classified \ } articles, which lack of space prevents our giving here—write for our 34-page illustrated 

lso ind Catalog and Price List. 

arized for 14 The Name Thermos is plainly stamped on the bottom of every genuine 

down fact Baal | Thermos article. Insist that it be on anything you purchase as Thermos. 
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and try it 


That’s the way to find out 

that Prince Albert is a real, 

bang-up, joy smoke. You'll find 

it different from any other tobacco 

you ever smoked. It has some things 

the others don’t have, and lacks some they do 
have. A pipeful will prove its wonderful flavor and 
fragrance. A thousand pipefuls won’t bite your tongue! 
And right there you have the reason why P. A. has re- 


volutionized pipe smoking. Our patented process takes 
out the bite and the sting without lessening the rich, 
mellow, satisfying tobacco flavor. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Maybe you have a grudge against a pipe. Forget it. 


The pipe wasn’t to blame; it was the tobacco. 
P.A. in the bowl, and that pipe is as good as gold. 


Tuck 


It takes on a new 


value, becomes a source of simon-pure, unadulterated, endless joy. 


But try it, we say. Get a tin now at the nearcst smoke shop. All live 
dealers sell it, and all know that when a man once tries P. A. he 


fights shy of substitutes. 


roc tins, 5c bags wrapped in weather-proof paper, half-pound and 


pound humidors. 
jim-dandy Christmas gifts. 


The pound humidors of crystal glass make 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 











A Happy 


e 
Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. E 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. | 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
All in one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





PENCERIAN) 


STEEL PENS 


Tempered for high elasticity, 
for smooth writing—the Ek my) 
"ienet For every style of writing. 
ie card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 




















Travelogues in Your Town 


7. NEW ERKOSCOPE is a perfect stereopticon 

for the projection of lantern slides. Usedwith electric, 
acetylene or calcium light. Three typewritten travel- 
ogues and slides free of rental with ERKOSCOPE outfit. 
Sold on Time Payments. $10down. Can be used by anybody 
anywhere. 100,000 slides in stock for rent. Get our book 
“ How to Put on Travelogues.” 


ERKER BROS, OPTICAL CO. St. Louis 
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promising substantial rewards. It jg 
amazing how many openings exist. ‘‘The 
Question of the Atom” is taken up and 
the answer involves some novel and very 
curious information about radioactivity 
that is not at all generally known. Another 
chapter enlarges upon the same theme, and 
leads to a discussion of ‘‘the chemical jn. 
terpretation of life,” in which no one ¢ay 
follow the author without astonishment at 
the breadth of thought it opens up. ‘ The 
Beginning of Things”’ is an account of the 
new school of physicists who assert that 
the familiar Laplacian explanation of the 
origin of our solar system won’t do at all; 
and a brief and lucid statement of what 
they offer in exchange for the discarded 
hypothesis. It, again, will set a man think 
ing. Chemists will find much more of 
special interest in this book, which is well 
worth any one’s careful reading. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the pleasure of perusal 
is sadly marred by errors in proof-reading 
which can only be called disgraceful in their 
carelessness. 


AUTUMN FICTION 


Carleton, Katharine. Dorothy, the Motor Gir. 
Pp. 386. New York: The Century Co. $1.50, 

This is a new book by a new writer, and 
especially adapted for young girls or for 
young people of both sexes. 'The whole 
story revolves around one sweet little six- 
teen-year-old maiden, her friends and fam- 
ily, and chronicles the plans and events 
that follow her winning a beautiful auto- 
mobile as a prize in a book-guessing con- 
test. The story is wholesome and sweet 
—the young people ‘‘well bred,’’ and the 
general trend ‘‘uplifting’’ and instructive. 

Story-book children are apt to seem ab- 
normally good and clever, but the de 
scription of their fun with their motor and 
at their various parties is so detailed that 
many a young reader will be inspired to 
go and do likewise. Incidentally the illus- 
trations and the descriptions of the his 
torical places of interest visited on their 
vacation trip are instructive and interest- 
ing. The little tragedy at the crisis of the 
story brings out the strength that lies in 
love and faith and proves most clearly that 
“Virtue is its own reward.” 
_sVaka, Demetra. In the Shadow of Islam. Pp. 
315. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Here is a novel whose Turkish back- 
ground and characters will attract more 
attention because of Turkey’s preseni 
prominence than on its own merits. The 
story is a strange combination of romance 
and an attempt to represent the “* Young 
Turk” movement. The heroine, Milicent 
Grey, is a young college graduate with 
ambition for ‘‘reforms,’’ who accepts al 
invitation to visit Constantinople ant 
there falls in love with a Turk. The book 
reads easily, and the author’s technic 8 
good, but the story does not get anywhert 
nor leave much for the mind to treasure. 
The best part is the opportunity given 
contrast the European and Asiatic points 
of view, not to mention the author's de- 
scription of Oriental intrigue and splendot. 

Webster, Jean. “Just Patty.” Pp. 342. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.20 net 

Patty is not a new friend to the reading 
public, but a girl who is well known and 
very much liked. In these chronicles of het 

(Continued on page 866) 
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100 Copies and All Clear 


—all easily readable; all permanently 
written, fade-proof, rub-proof, smut- 
proof. Here is a carbon paper that 
really makes carbon records that will 
guarantee permanency in your files. 


On every possible point you or 
your stenographer can think of, you 
will find it profitable to insist on 
getting 


TRADE 


U 


CARBON PAPER 


MARK 


For instance, compare these fea- 
tures exclusively MultiKopy’s with 
your present paper, then write for a 
sample sheet of MultiKopy. 


MultiKopy will make 100 clear copies. 

MultiKopy will make 20 copies at one 
writing. 

MultiKopy isn’t affected by weather con- 
ditions; won’t rub, fade, smudge or soil the 
fingers; and its copies are permanent. 


That’s carbon paper economy. Learn 
how it will reduce expenses—send us your 
name and address and dealer’s name for a 
free sample sheet. Dictate the request to- 
day. Made in Black, Blue, Purple, Red 
and Green; in six varieties to meet every 
requirement. 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
guaranteed to make 75,000 im- 
pressions of the letters ‘‘a’’ and 
*“e’? without clogging the type 
so as to show on the paper. 


F. S$. WEBSTER C0.,334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Address all letters to the Home Office. 


SALES OFFICES: New York, 396-8 Broadway; Chicago, 
222 W. Madison St.; Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St.; 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St. 
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fun and experiences at St. Ursula’s board- 
ing-school, we find her the same lovable, 
mischievous, wholesome little soul as ever. 
She is a problem to her teachers, a leader 
among the girls, and the instigator of more 
serapes than a few, but she never does a 
mean thing and, when caught, faces the 
the results of her frolic and thoughtlessness 
truthfully and fearlessly. Miss Webster 
writes with a sympathy and comprehen- 
sion that indicates real experience and, 
while she writes for girls, does not fail to 
charm all ages. Each chapter chronicles 
some episode, complete in itself, and side 
by side with delicious bubbling humor we 
find thoughtful, womanly instincts sug- 
gestively illustrated. It is the kind of book 
to give our girls—clean, wholesome, and 
refreshing. 

Van Saanen, Marie Louise. The Blind Who 


See. Pp. 411. New York: The Century Co. $1.20 
net. 


The marital triangle has probably fur- 
nished the theme for more dramas, novels, 
and discussions than any other one subject, 
and the only novelty we can look for is 
something original in treatment, or extra 
fascination in the style. Both of these 
points we find in Mrs. Van Saanen’s story, 
but not quite markedly enough to make the 
book exceptioual. Sylvus, the blind violin- 
ist, with his musical temperament and gentle 
disposition, finds absolute peace and satis- 
faction in the love of his young wife Nona, 
but Nona, unfortunately, gets restless and 
allows her vivid longing for life and action 
to lead her into temptation, and thereby 
hangs a tale. To be honest, Nona really 
does the leading, and Allan Dietrich falls a 
willing victim to her pursuit. The plot is 
weak here, for’, in real life, Nona’s freedom 
of action would have brought publicity, 
discovery, and disgrace long before the 
author was ready for her climax. The 
diction of the book is rich in sensuous 
charm, and the story moves gracefully to 
its goal, but we wish she had made Sylvus a 
little more of a man and Nona a little less 
flagrant in her freedom, but they both 
suffer enough before the rather unexpected 
denouement is reached. 


Coolidge, Susan. What Katy Did Next. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


A new edition of the popular Katy Did 
| stories calls for only a reiteration of former 
verdicts. They are such pretty stories for 
girls, so full of amusement and information 
that they charm even grown-ups, and open 
up a delightful vista of pleasure to the 
younger reader. Miss Alcott wrote for 
boys as well as girls, but Susan Coolidge 
knows girls especially and, either from her 
own memories or from careful study seems 
to know just what girls love, how they 
talk, and to comprehend their greatest 
dreams and ambitions. In this volume 
Katy is twenty-one, and goes abroad with 
a friendly neighbor intending to spend a 
year. The story of their travels possesses 
absorbing interest, and the descriptions of 
famous historical places, pjctures, and 
people are so woven into the story that it 
is edifying as well as interesting. A pretty 
little love-affair is developed between Katy 
and her chaperon’s brother, who is an 
officer on one of the naval vessels stationed 
near their temporary home, and we can eas- 
ily understand what Katy will do ‘‘next.’’ 
We envy the younger generation that has 
|not yet read these stories that are so de- 
| lightful without being didactic. 
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Barrie, J. M. Peter and Wendy. Pp. 267. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Perhaps it is no more incredible that 
Peter Pan should be held between the covers 
of a book than for him to fly in and out of 
the nursery window, but no one would 
have dared attempt to catch the elusiye 
spirit except Mr. Barrie, and certainly no 
one could have imprisoned the sprite go 
tenderly as this same wonderful writer, 
Books of such convineing imagery elude 
any attempt at criticism or description; 
we feel the fascination, but to attempt to 
explain would be a profanation. It js 
like the perfume of a flower, the ‘‘ timbre” 
of a musical note, the perspective and 
atmosphere of a painting, the real vital 
essence of truth, tenderness, and talent; 
perfectly patent but inexplicable. We 
wonder enviously how Mr. Barrie gets 
his insight into the mother-heart, the 
child’s fancy, and the grown-up’s longing, 

His style as well as his material is utterly 
unlike anything we know, and is touched 
with whimsical fancies and spiritual com- 
prehension. Wendy was Mother Dar- 
ling’s first-born, and, when little John and 
Michael were wee brothers, the ‘dreams 
came true’ and Peter Pan came to the 
nursery to hunt for his shadow, attended 
only by ‘‘Tinkle Bell” the fairy. Flying 
was easy as Peter taught it, ‘‘ you just think 
lovely wonderful thoughts and they lift 
you up in the air,’’ and finally the children 
fly away with him to ‘“‘ Never-never land” 
where Wendy mothers the ‘“‘lost boys” in 
their house under the ground. Imagine 
the pirate horde, the redskins and the mer- 
maids, the make-believe feasts and _ the 
very real battles, for they are real when 
Barrie describes them. 

At last Wendy longs for Mother Dar- 
ling, who ‘‘tidies up her children’s minds 
at night,’’ the mother with ‘‘the one little 
fugitive kiss in the corner of her mouth,” 
so she flies home with the boys, but promises 
Peter that she will return for ‘‘ spring house- 
cleaning,’’ if he comes for her. In one of 
his periods of forgetfulness, Wendy grows 
up and has children of her own, but, as 
years goon, Peter is satisfied with child or 
grandchild and does not seem to heed the 
difference. The world should be very 
thankful for a writer who can create such 
delightful and exquisite nonsense. 

Lincoln, Joseph C. Cap’n Warren’s Wards. Pp. 
379. New York and London: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.30 net. 

Cap’n Warren did not wish to leave his 
happy home in South Denboro, where his 
cousin Abby presided over his domestic 
comfort, but when his brother ‘“‘Bije,” 
known in New York as “A. Rodgers 
Warren,” died and left him guardian of 
the two children, Caroline and Steve, as 
well as executor of a supposedly large 
estate, he felt it his duty to assume the 
responsibility. All the native shrewdness 
and gentle firmness of the Cape Cod Cap- 
tain is needed to see the matter to a satis- 
factory conclusion, for, with his homely 
ways and direct and outspoken frankness, 
he finds himself not exactly popular with 
the young people and their so-called friends. 
Every situation in the book gives the 
Cap’n a chance to air in epigrammati¢ 
monologue his witty perspicacity and 
honest philosophy. The intriguing mother 
of Caroline’s tutor is finally circumvented, 
the caddish Steve learns the difference 
between real and imitation manhood, and 

(Continued on page 868) 
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Shaving Brush for ¢= 


30 “ated Free Trial E: 


Before Buying 


Use it every time you shave for 30 days. Then send us 
the price ($2) or return the Brush. 

Can we make any fairer offer ? 

But we know what the Luxury Lather Brush is—what it 
will do—what it has done—how much easier it is to shave 
after using it. We know, too, that it rarely takes 30 days for 
a man to decide that he really needs this 


LUXURY 
Lather Brush 


the greatest improvement in shaving tools since the invention of 
the safety razor. 

The Luxury Brush is a revelation 
in shaving comfort. _ Its chief exclu- 
sive feature is the | 50 tapering round 
rubber “Fingers ’’—for rubbing in the 
lather and softening the beard. The 
rubber “Fingers” soften the beard 
close to the face, which is where the 


razor cuts the hairs—and that is the — 


real secret of easy shaving. 

In other words, the Luxury Brush 
properly prepares the beard for shav- 
ing—and it is the only Brush that 
does. It does exactly what the barber 

does—lathers the face and softens the beard thoroughly before 
putting the razor to it—and it does all this in less time than the 


' barber can do it, to say nothing of the greater convenience, and of 


the time wasted in waiting to be “next,” and in going to and from 
the barber shop. It is the trouble men have had in lathering that 
has sent them back to the barber; but here is the barber’s secret 
disclosed—proper lathering. 
The Luxury Lather Brush makes any razor shave better— 
old-fashioned or “safety”—it makes even a dull razor shave well. 
After an easy, comfortable shave, a delightful massage can be 
given by washing the lather off the 150 rubber “Fingers,” dip- 
ping them in clean water and rubbing over face until the skin 
glows and tingles, taking away the drawn or “puckery” feeling. 
The rectangular handle—another exclusive feature—makes 
shaving a neater and cleaner opera- 
tion than with the ordinary straight- 
handle brush. 


Write on your business stationery, 
enclose business card, or give ref- 
erences. We will promptly send 
this Brush postpaid. 
Your dealer is also authorized to give you 
a 30-Day Free Trial of the Luxury Lather 
Brush before buying. But if he should not 


have them in stock, write direct to us. 


Luxury Sales Company 
420 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


For Applying 
Lather. 


Choice French 
Bristles Blended 
with Rea 
Badger Hair 
Solidly Imbedded 
in Rubber. 


150 Round 
Rubber 
Fingers 

for. rubbing 
in lather. 
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keeps 
The Luxury Lather lather off 
the hand. 
Brush makes a very 4 
acceptable Christmas Se ty 
gift for father, brother 
or friend. 
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The Modern Idea 


Unlimited Hot Water at the Turn of the Faucet 


VERY self-respecting man and woman likes 

to keep clean, and glories in the luxury of 
a good bath. Perhaps it is cleanliness that 
makes us self-respecting, or perhaps it is the 
other way around, but we all want everything 
that will add to the convenience and comfort 
of the bathroom. 


Possibly you do not know that it is possible to 
have an unlimited supply of hot water—hot 
water whenever you want it, winter 

or summer—hot as long as you want 

it—hot as long as it runs. 

Unless you have seen or heard about the won- 

derful RUUD AUTOMATIC GAS WATER 

HEATER this may sound like a pretty big 


claim, but, like all ingenious devices, it is ex- 
tremely simple. 





How the RUUD Operates 
When you turn a hot water 
faucet, the water pressure 
operates a valve which turns 
on the gasin the burner, All 
the water before reaching 
the faucet must flowthrough 
turn after turn of copper coil, 
which is directly over the 
flame of the burners. 

Now comes the most won- 
derful part—as soon as the 
water becomes too hot, a 
temperature regulator auto- 
matically shuts off 
the gas. The coils 
are so hotthatthe 
water continues to 
run hot for some 
time, but when it 
starts to cool, the 
temperature regu- 
lator turns on the 
gas again. This 
continues until the 
hot water faucet is 
closed, when the 
gas goes out, and 
the RUUD ceases 
to work, 

No more water is 
heated than is 
actually used—no 
more gasis burned 
than enough to 
keep the waterata 
fixed temperature, 
and it is all done 
without even a 





The RUUD is in the cellar out of sight and out 
of mind. The moment any hot water faucet is 
turned on anywhere in the house, the gas is 
automatically lighted in the RUUD and the 
water is heated as it flows through the hot 
copper coils. When the faucet is closed the 
gas is automatically turned off. 

Look in the telephone book and see if we have a 
branch your town—if not, the gas company or 


dealer has the RUUD and will gladly show it in oper- thought on your 
ation. Send for free descriptive booklet. part. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. H, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


Standard Soemns Size 
Pacific Coast, $115 
Delivered 








we VEN E A S 9? BY MEDICAL AUTHORITIES OF 
VOL. I, History of Prevention of Disease among Hindus, Chinese, Israelites, Egyptians, Assyrians and other 
ancient ne rophylaxis— prevention of internal diseases, of blood diseases, of diseases of meta- 

lism, of infectious diseases, of diseases of the lungs. heart, and digestive organs, of diseases of women and 
children. VOL. Il, Diseases of nervous system, mental diseases, diseases of eye, teeth, nose, mouth, throat, 
skin, and urinary organs. Sd 

** It covers a wide range of subjects from a preventive point of view. It will enable the physician 
to give better advice and possibly less medicine.’’—Medical Record, New York. 
2 vols., 1063 pages. Cloth, $7.50 per set. ; 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK 














Gnvincible 
Junior 
Moderate 
Priced 
Practical 


“It eats 


lar = He . 
e Jnvincible “air 
Clean Your Home By Air 


Machine The Gnvincible is the famous Centrifugal Fan Machine. It gives a 


for the 


strong, steady suction power at all times, gets all the dust and dirt. No 
Home. 


valves, no pumps, no gears—no wearing parts. The 
Y 4 M bl Electric 
1 tinct 4 Renovator 
has proven its practical superiority in thousands of homes and offices by years of service. 


Silent Simple Thorough 
Gnvincible Stationary Plants Ynvincibie Portable Machines 


Made in six sizes to fitevery need. Our Made in four sizes. Silent, practical, mod- 
Engineering Department isat your service. erate-priced machines. 


May we demonstrate for you? 
Free Booklet—illustrated—tells the important things about air-cleaning. Address Dept. J, 
Electric Renovator Manufacturing Co. 21 Amberson Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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fortunes are manipulated in a manner a bit 
| Quixotic and overdrawn, but calculated to 
|make every one happy. The story is full 
| of fun and wholesome philosophy. 

| 


OTHER AUTUMN BOOKS 


Boas, Franz. 
12mo, pp. 304. 
$1.50 net. 

The title of this work is somewhat mig. 
leading, since it deals as much with the 
physical as the mental, and with civilized 
man as fully as with primitives. A better 
title would be ‘‘ Examination of Current 
Anthropological Theories.” In eight chap. 
ters modern anthropology is fairly well 
covered, many current theories are shown 
to be doubtful, the results being summed 
up in a ninth chapter, while the racial 
future of the United States is discust img 

tenth. : 
| Briefly stated, the results are: higher 
achievement does not involve higher mem 
tality, nor are the “‘higher’’ races phyle 
genetically more advanced than the lower; 
changes in human types may be due 
environment and selection; mentality & 
influenced by ‘“‘degree of domestication”; 
hereditary mentality is not improved by 
civilization; present types of mankind 
antedate present linguistic families; racial 
types and cultural stages are not to be cor 
related; and difference in logical results 
between primitive and civilized man are 
due merely to the greater accumulated 
knowledge of the latter. The general 
result would seem to be, according to Pro- 
fessor Boas, that modern anthropology is 
very much in the air. 

In one thing, at least, Professor Boas is 
undoubtedly right. ‘Purity of race” is 
largely a myth, since mixture of blood 
began early and has been continuous. As 
to the future of the United States, it is too 
early, he thinks, to forecast the effect of 
recent immigration on the future American 
racial type. 

As a review of current anthropology the 
book is worth while. 

Martin, Frederick Towrisend. The Passing of the 


Idle Rich. Cloth. 12mo, pp. 264. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1 net. 


It is rather difficult to characterize this 
book, which evidently is not intended for 
reviewers or other hard-working people, 
but for the ‘wealthy classes’”’ to which the 
author assures us he belongs, and which he 
says he knows thoroughly. He devotes 
half the book to telling of the foolishness 
of the rich, the reign of ennui, and the 
futility of wealth as a means to happiness; 
and he comes to the conclusion that there 
is no health in the plutocracy, and 
that the whole nation is being affected i 
consequence. 

But on rousing himself for a last sad 
look he discovers that the rich are not 9 
idle, or so extravagant, or so ignorant and 
indifferent as they used to be; that the 
women are studying and the men are g 
ing to work. He therefore becomes hope 
ful, and addresses a stirring appeal to his 
‘“‘elass” not to backslide. If the “rich 
are not too busy they may read the book 
with interest and profit; but it is hardly 
worth a poor man’s time to do so. 


Blake, William. Songs of Innocence. With # 
preface by Thomas Seccombe. Illustrated 
12 full-page colored plates by Honor C. Applet 
Cloth, gilt top, quarto. Boston: Dana, Estes & 
$1.50 net. 


| (Continued on page 870) 


The Mind of Primitive Man 
New York: The Macmillan Co, 
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restful sleep on an 
Ostermoor mat- 
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as morning dawns. 
Ostermoor com- 
fort means re- 
freshed nerves and 


renewed strength for both young and 


old. The one 
fort 


mattress that has com- 
built right into it is the 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15, 


Built—Not Stuffed 
Ostermoor popularity is the result of a 


half century of 


satisfactory use in thou- 


sands of American homes—with a record 


for long life and 
be approached 


perfect service that cannot 
by the horde of imitators 


and ‘“‘just-as-goods.”” Let us send our 


144-page Book Free 
with Samples 


and learn how Ostermoors are made: how 
essentially different they are from stuffed 
cotton mattresses. The Ostermoor is dué/¢ 
—four thousand downy layers of cotton are 
compressed by our own exclusive process 
into a mattress that can’t mat or get lumpy 
and that never loses its resiliency, 
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is your guarantee. 


When necessary, we will ship mattress 
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$ received. Money back 
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Get 
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Ostermoor & Co., 119 Elizabeth St., New York 
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This new and dainty edition of Blake’s 
earliest collection of poems is welcome. Its 
publication attests the firm hold that Blake 
has always had on lovers of genuine poetry, 
and gives evidence of a widening interest 
in his works. No pains have been spared 
in the making of the volume. It is printed 
in two colors on fine paper, and the full- 
page illustrations in color admirably re- 
produce the spirit of the poems they 
accompany. 


Henderson, C. 


Hanford. Pay Day. 
339. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 
Mr. Henderson deals with the vast prob- 


8vo, pp. 
50. 


‘\lems that are being in this day so much 


discust ‘‘from:China to Peru.” The spiri- 
tual and social unrest of the present time, 
the growing neglect of religious and in- 
tellectual inspiration, the materialistic de- 
basement of life’s ideals, are each dwelt 
upon in scathing, sometimes eloquent 
terms. Industry has become the avari- 
cious exploitation of slaves, and education 
aims nowadays merely at training men to 
succeed in such exploitation. The con- 
clusion he arrives at is thus exprest in his 
own words: “It is evident that in the 
renovation of industry and the renovation 
of education we have the one possible, 
practical solution of the problem of ma- 
king daily life for the whole people decent, 
rational, and progressive.” 

The book is bold and incisive in tone, 
comprehensive in its topics, and may be 
called a piquant summary of matter not 
altogether new. 

Boutroux, Emile. Science and Religion in Con- 
temporary Philosophy. 8vo, pp. 400. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 

This learned professor at the Sorbonne, 
well known as a philosopher and a con- 
tributor to philosophical literature, has in 
this volume traced the connection between 
philosophy and religion from the time of 
Thales to the publication of James’s work 
on Pragmatism. When Mr. Lewes wrote 
his popular book on philosophy he stopt 
short at Herbert Spencer and Comte, the 
theory of the unknowable in the former 
serving to prop up the positivism of the 
latter. Mr. Lewes’s treatment of the 
Ionian and Elean schools, of Plato and of 
Aristotle scarcely entered into the seri- 
ous purpose of his work, altho he dwelt 
upon the earliest philosophy with suffi- 
cient clearness and copiousness to render 
his popular treatise available as an ele- 
mentary text-book. 

Professor Boutroux makes short work 
of the Greek philosophers. Of course, 
philosophy as it was early taught at Mile- 
tus and Athens originated in a revolt from 
religion and sought only for a material 
basis for being. It afterward ended at 
Rome in a materialism best expounded by 
the poet Lucretius. The author of the 
present work claims a parallel authority 
for religion, science, and philosophy. He 
shows how philosophy took a naturalistic 
tendency in Darwin and the evolution- 
ists, how this naturalism was developed 
by Spencer, until it was at length an- 
nounced that metaphysics was dead. Then 
came the Monism of Haeckel and the rad- 
ical dualism of Ritschl. But religion could 
not be displaced by any such materialis- 
tic expedients. 

At last we have come to Pragmatism, 
which places religion and science on differ- 
ent planes, but recognizes the reality of 
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both, and the value of both to the human 
race. The translation of this admirable 
epitome is clear and compact as the original, 


Childs, Richard S. Short-Ballot Principles. Pp, 
171. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 net. 

This is a clear restatement of the familiar 
but unanswerable argument for the short 
ballot. Mr. Childs ineludes in his book 
a few suggestions for improving party 
leadership and nomination procedure in 
the interests of better government and 
real democracy. The solution of the State 
legislature problem he sees in a smaller, 
more powerful legislature with a member- 
ship constantly in public notice, rather 
than in such makeshifts as the referendum 
and the initiative. 

The Friendship of Books, with introduction by 
Temple Scott. Pp. 241. New York: The Mage- 
millan Co. $1.20 net. 

Before the holidays there is always a 
search for gift-books that combine attract- 
iveness of exterior with merit of substance 
and this volume of ‘‘ The Friendly Library,” 
with an introduction by Temple Scott and 
drawings by Harold Nelson, will be very 
welcome. It contains selections from 
poems as well as prose, from writers of 
every nation and every age, but all bearing 
testimony to the companionship, comfort, 
and helpfulness of books. ‘‘ Literature is 
less than life, but literature is one of the 
most potent teachers in life.’ Books are 
considered first as ‘‘Friends at Home,” 
following which are chapters on ‘“In- 
spirers of the Heart,’’ ‘‘Educators of the 
Mind,” ‘‘ Teachers in Life,”’ ‘‘Companions 
in Leisure,” and ‘‘Silent Friendly Spirits,” 
and each page is a literary gem. It isa 
book that can be used to charm a moment, 
or to engross hours of thoughtful medita- 
tion. ‘‘Read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest.’”’ ‘‘When a man loves books, he 
has in him that which will console him 
under many sorrows and strengthen him in 
various trials.” 


The Book of Woman’s Power. 


Pp. 285. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


The outward appearance of this little 
volume, entitled ‘‘The Book of Woman’s 
Power,” will immediately attract the eye 
and its contents will more than repay the 
reader who peruses it carefully. The in- 
troduction is written by Ida M. Tarbell, 
who, in her usual dignified, scholarly style, 
calls attention to some of the unsound, 
assumptions in the suffrage arguments, 
also the need for just such a book as the 
present which ‘‘recalls her (woman) to 
certain fundamental things which it is the 
gravest weakness of this country at present 
to ignore, that life is not saved by polities, 
but by principles, and that principles are 
not taught by votes and by legislation, but 
by precept and by practise.” 

The subject is divided into sections: 
‘‘Man and woman in society,”’ “‘Man and 
woman in industry,” ‘‘Women in govern- 
ment,” ‘‘The political value of the family,” 
“The growth of democracy,” ‘The strength 
of a free influence,” and ‘‘The present 
social unrest,” and extracts from the 
writings of great authors of both sexes, on 
all subjects, illustrate the public opinion 
in reference to woman’s power, dignity, 
abilities, and rights. There is no dodging 
the fact that the book is antisuffrage, but 
any woman might be proud to be the sub- 
ject of such adoration and appreciation as 

(Continued on page 872) 
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Palmolive Cream 


A pure white cream, manufac- 
turedin ourownlaboratoriesafter 
anoriginal formula, Penetrates 
and softens the skin, cleansing 
thedeepest pores. Leavestheskin 
in the pink of condition. 

Practically every Grug. store in 
the United States sells Palmolive 
Soap and PalmoliveCream! Your 
druggist will recommend it. 

Send the band from a cake of 
Palmolive Soap and we will send 
ze @ generous facsimile jar of 

almolive Cream, postpaid. 
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NO> Sweetheart ;: 


~ IP iP : “Z 


7 


Ten volt; On sweethearts 
between the ages offiwo ano 
eighty have clear bealiby 
complexions as a result 


Of using Laly olive Soap 


Unlike Any Other Soap 
You Have Ever Used 


Palmolive is a revelation! 


mere soap. 


It is more than a 


Palmolive is different/ It does more 


than any soap you have ever tried. It brings life and 


health to the skin. 


% It lasts longer. Lathers in the 

hardest water. Soothes baby’sten- 

\\ der skin. In short, Palmolive has 

\ been rightly termed, ‘‘The PER- 
FECT soap for those who care.”’ 


Choicest Product of the Orient 


It took 36 years of ceaseless effort to perfect 
a secret learned from the Orientals—the scien- 
tific blending of palm and olive oils. This 
accounts for Palmolive’s extraordinary quality. 
Oriental beauties for ages past have used palm 
and olive oils to nourish and guard their com- 
plexions. We have shown in Palmolive how 
these oils should be d/ended in a pure soap that 
will at once cleanse, nourish and protect the 
skin. Thus Palmolive does for the skin what 
no other soap can do—what these oils by them- 
selves cannot do. 


Pure Soap 
We use no artificial color. The olive oil in 
Palmolive alone produces that fresh, cool, green 
hue. Palmolive is perfectly pure. It contains no 
free alkali. So the natural oils of the skin are 
protected, and the skin is kept soft and smooth. 


Lathers Freely in Hard Water 


You havealways longed forasoap that would 
give a smooth, free lather in do¢A hard and soft 
water. You may have it if you use Palmolive. 


Dainty Oriental Perfume 


Because of the wholesomeness and purity of 
theimported oils nostrong perfume is zeeded. A 
delicate Oriental odor characterizes Palmolive. 


It soothes, nourishes, cleanses and 
beautifies. It positively charms every user. 


Lasts Much Longer than Other Soaps 
Palmolive remains firm even when worn to wafer 
thinness. The reason for this is the 30 TONS of 
pressure which presses each cake into its firm, 
smooth shape. Result—more soap per cake! 


Welcome Economy 

Because of Palmolive’s many uses; because it 
lasts so long; because of its low cost as compared 
with its high quality, Palmolive is pleasingly eco- 
nomical. You have many times paid MORE for 
soap utterly lacking these delightful qualities. 

Why not send two 2-cent stamps for sampleand 
free booklet,“*The Easy Way to Beauty,” NOW? 


BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDAR 


reproducing tn full colors 6 famous ofl paintings of Oriental 
queens, by De Lay, sent postpatd for 25c, in stamps or silver, 
with a free sample of Palmolive Soap and jar of Palmolive 
Cream. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 


416 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Price 15c 











“Certainly 
makes my 
housework 
easy.” 
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Western Electric Motors 


will help any housewife. 
In the kitchen they will sharpen 
the knives,polish the silver, turn 
the coffee grinde 
chopper—and 2: _1ace the hot, 
odor-laden air with breezes fresh 
and cool. 

Washing machines, 
freezers, 


nd the meat 


cream 


vacuum cleaners, 


pumps—almost any household 
device can be easily and satis- 
factorily operated by 


Weslorn -EkecIrve 


‘TRADE MARK 


Motors 


The Western Electric sewing 
machine motor will save many 
a backache at a cost of about 
one cent an hour. 


Othex Western Electric 


Motors for 


household use cost about the same to 


operate. 


Simply connect to nearest 


lamp-socket and snap the switch. 

Western Electric Motors, like all elec- 
trical apparatus bearing the trade mark 
“Western Electric,” are of the highest 


quality throughout. 


Will last a lifetime 


—require practically no attention. 


Write our nearest house 

for Motor Booklet No. 
8012, and ask any ques- 
tions you choose about 
any particular Western 
Electric Motor. 


‘SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York 
Buffalo 
P 


Atlanta 
Chicago 


St. Paul Dallas Los Angeles 


Milwaukee maha Seattle 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 





Boston 
Pittsburg 


Montreal 


Saint Louis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
‘oronto 


Cincinnati 


i San Francisco Portland 
Minneapolis 


Oakland 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 


Address the house nearest you. 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 











travagance. 





to Oriental rugs invited. 


W.’R. WOODFORD, Esq.,Vice-Pres. of Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
writes:—"*... 
or ten Oriental Rugs that we have purchased of you several 
years agoare still giving us much pleasure and satisfaction—so 
that you may rest assured that when we want additional ones we 
shall give you the first opportunity of furnishing them. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
H, Michaelyan, 907 Broadway, New York ; 
Dear Sir:—Please let me know about how much an Oriental 
Rug for my ‘Dinka — —— f should cost me, size 


about.........X..+00.General Color 





WAMMC.ccccessesoessersscvecsocossecsssnsesssceees 





MATES. ......000.ccccceesseerccsesens seresseorcencssssssersecscssocsssesosessereses 





A Man Who Knows Oriental Rugs. 
Name, or Better Still, Allow Him to Mail You 
Without Charge a Most Interesting Booklet 


OME of the readers of The Literary Digest may be under the impression 
S that Oriental rugs are luxuries whose attainment borders on guilty ex- 


In this connection I want tosay that theeight — 


Don’t Forget His 


| I am ina position to prove the contrary. For $20.00 or $25.00 I will send you 
a Persian rug on thirty days’ trial, at the expiration of which period money 
will be refunded if the rug is returned. 

{ The sizes of the rugs are from 6 to 7 feet long and from 3 to 4 feet wide. The 
colors desirable—If you have an old rug to replace with a good Oriental, or a 
bare corner in your home to beautify, or if you wish to make a lasting, suitable 
gift, I would suggest that you send for one of these rugs. 

q Kindly state if $20.00 or $25.00 rug is desired, and give the size and color 
you prefer, and I will select a piece as near to your requirements as possible. 
{ Visitors to New York welcomed. Correspondence upon matters pertaining 


JAMES _B. CLEWS, Esq., Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, writes ¢ 
‘+. « From my dealings with you I am convinced that you 
strive not only to please your customers, but that your many 
years’ experience in the rug line enables you to give valuable and 
intelligent advice, which most householders are badly in need 
of when looking for rugs.’’ 

PLEASE NOTE—tThis advertisement can only appear a few 
times. Rugs may not be needed by you immediately, but 
when they are you will want to know where to go. 


H. MICHAELYAN 


907 Broadway, Corner 20th Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 870) 
are evinced in these excerpts. Herbert 
Spencer, Max Nordau, Goldwin Smith 
Jane Addams, Nietsche, Gilbert Chesterton 
and countless others write some illumina. 
ting facts in regard to woman and her reaj 
power. Let every woman read it. 


Translation by Hereward Carrington. Cloth, pp. 


Flournoy, Theodore. Spiritism and Aen 
Illustrated. New York: ir 


Harper & Bros. $2 


Professor Flournoy here presents the 
thesis that while telepathy, telekinesis, 
clairvoyance, and other spiritistic phenom. 
ena of mediumship are real occurrences, 
their explanation is to be found, not in 
the presence of an intelligence from out- 
side the world of the living, but jp 
the abnormal and “‘supernormal”’ ps 
chology of the medium. He believes th 
some of the phenomena of Eusapia Pall: 
dino are simple trickery, but that othe 
are genuine and have been proven so aga 
and again. In discussing the identity 
spirits he concludes that ‘‘even supposii 
that communication with the discarnay 
be established, there is almost no chance at 
the ordinary spiritistic séance to obtain 
such messages from the spirit world, in- 
variably they issue from the subliminal 
consciousness of the medium which elab- 
orates these messages and gives them to 
us in a personalized form.” 

In addition to this discouragement o 
unscientific attempts the translator give, 
a healthy warning of the danger of delusion, 
obsession, and even insanity sometimes 
resulting from morbid states induced by 
spiritistie practises. The manner in which 
Professor Flournoy reduces  discarnate 
visions to incarnate abnormal psychology is 
decidedly interesting, altho many psy- 
chologists would object to his liberal use of 
the ‘‘subeonscious.”” The book abounds 
with technical terms sufficient to baffle any 
but the ardent spiritist. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Herbert, Agnes. Casuals in the Caucasus. Pp. 
333. London and New York: John Lane Company, 
The Bodley Head. $4. 

The hunting season is a fitting time for 
the publishing of this story by Miss Her- 
bert, and those who read her other works, 
‘‘Two Dianas in Somaliland,” ‘‘Two 
Dianas in Alaska,” and ‘‘ The Isle of Man,” 
will know the delight in store for them. 
Miss Herbert has the power to combine 
with her description of the actual hunting 
a graphic picture of a wonderful, rugged, 
and romantic country. ‘‘It’s a glorious 
country, I don’t think there’s another 
quite like it anywhere.’”’ The party con- 
sisted of Miss Herbert, her cousins, Cicely 
and Kenneth, and the narrative is en- 
livened with anecdotes of people and places 
and countless bits of information about this 
seldom traveled country. 

It needed a strong sense of humcr to 
carry these ‘‘casuals” through some of 
their experiences, but the narrative never 
loses its charm, nor fails to hold the reader’s 
interest. The word-pictures are in them- 
selves beautiful, and the twenty-two illus- 
trations help to give an idea of the mar- 
velous and picturesque country through 
which these hunters passed, besides giving 
an insight into the character of the Russian 
mountain peasant. To quote again: ‘’ The 
Caucasus is in its wildest corners a @X- 
ceedingly tough country, grimly uncom- 
fortable, cruelly rough-and-tumble. I 











(Continued on page 874) 
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Grape 


The Walker grape juice plant was built two 
yearsago. It is thoroughly modern, constructed 
of reinforced concrete. Its output was widely 
advertised and widely distributed last year. 


Our purchase included the land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and corporate franchises of the company, 
at receiver's sale. We took over no grape juice. 

With the necessary changes and the installation 
of some new machinery to make the plant con- 
form to our process, it isnowa WELCH factory. 


This new plant is just sixteen miles from Westfield, 
where our general offices are located, and where our 
main plant is operated. 





Juice 


The Concord grapes this year were magnifi- 
cent. Our policy of paying a bonus above the 
market price for our choice of the best grapes 
brought to us, fresh from the vineyards, the very pick 
of the crop. Our own process of washing, stemming, 
pressing and bottling immediately, gives to our cus- 
tomers nothing but the pure juice of the richest 
Concords—always fresh—always delightful with the 
real aroma of the full-ripe grape. 


Keep a case in the house for 7 sherbets, desserts, 
etc. Always serve WELCH’S co/d. Write us for our 
free booklet of recipes, telling of many dainty desserts 
and delicious drinks you can make. 

If unable to get WELCH’S of your dealer we 
will send a trial dozen pints express prepaid east of 
Omaha for $3. Four-ounce sample bottle by mail,: 

Io cents. 


Do more than ask for grape juice—ask for Welch’s,—and get it 


The Welch Grape Juice Romper, Westfield, New York 





The new Welch plant 
at North East, Pa. 


Located sixteen miles west of 
Westfield 














| ; Drawn to Her 
by Some Subtle Attraction 


The plainest woman may weave about her- 
self an exquisite charm. She can be like a 
lovely flower, alluring with the evasive fragrance 
of the lily, the rose, or the modest violet. Even 
when gone she will hold ‘‘him’” by the memory 
of this dreamily subtle atmos- 
phere. It is a germ of romance 
—this fragrance we call 


‘Reger 
FlowerDrops 


Not _ just a “ perfume ”—it is ‘too 
refined for that name. It is made of 
the pure honey of thousands of flower 
petals — nothing added. It is fifty 
times more concentrated than ordi- 
nary perfumes—a drop is #00 much. 

Rieger’s ‘Flower Drops” is sold by all 
dealers in perfume—$ 1.50 in pretty cut- 

lass bottles. Odors: Lily of the Val- 
ley, Violet, Rose, Crabapple, Lilac. If 
you can’t get the genuine Rieger’s, we’ll 
send it prepaid on wo a of price. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Send for a 20c. SAMPLE 


and you'll be a friend forever. Just give 
yourname and address and dealer’s name, 
and we’ll send the sample. 


PAUL RIEGER, 184 First St., San Francisco 
Paris New York _—_ San Francisco 
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The Perfect Shirt Front 


so essential with evening dress, 
is made possible by wearing 


KREMENTZ 


BODKIN-CLUTCH 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


Easy to operate, even with coat front shirts. 


Go In Like a Needle 











without marring the stiffest linen 
shirt or waistcoat. 





Made entirely by automatic machinery, 
each one is perfect and practically unbreak- 
able. There are No Weak Points: No spiral 
springs; no solder joints; no hinges; no 
loose parts. 

Leading jewelers have them in all 
grades—from Krementz Quality 
Rolled Gold Plate to exquisite 
Mother-of-pearl, mounted in gold or 
platinum, or set with precious stones. 
Guaranteed A new stud or vest button free in 


exchange for any bodkin-clutch 
that is broken or damaged from any cause. 





Booklet ‘‘Solid Facts,’’ sent Free on Request 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
101 Chestnut Street NEWARK, N. J. 
Makers of the famous Krementz Collar Button 
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(Continued from page 872) 

agree with the philosopher that there is 
now ‘ practically no danger in traveling in 
any part,’ but I think he ought to have 
underlined the ‘practically.’ 

**And so—go to the Caucasus, but don’t 
go if you can not return when it calls. 
They’ll haunt you, those long silences, and 
urge and plead and beckon.” 


Wylie, I. A. R. The Germans. Pp. 361. Illus- 
_ Indianapolis. The Bobbs Merrill Company. 


This description of the German country 
and people is apparently written with a 
desire to eradicate some of the erroneous 
impressions given by many books that, 
for the sake of fun, take as a type only the 
typical exception. The author’s enthusiasm 
and evident love and appreciation of her 
subject have about them a contagion which 
makes the book thoroughly enjoyable, and 
she claims for herself the fairness and justi- 
fied judgment of many years spent in the 
land she describes. The book reads easily, 
and the subjects chosen for illumination 
are such as to be universally interesting 
and instructive. As a typical city she 
describes Baden’s capital, Carlsruhe, and 
makes it the background for her accounts 
of Christmas festivities, student celebra- 
tions, and social functions. The explana- 
tion and justification of the duel and her 
praise of the military conditions vary 
somewhat from the commonly accepted 
verdict but, as she tells, seem very con- 
vineing. After exploding the popular 
fallacy of cheap living in Germany, she 
speaks in unstinted praise of its educa- 
tional, musical, and theatrical advantages. 

Forman, S. E. 


12mo, pp. 248. 
net. 


Stories of Useful Inventions. 
New York: The Century Co. $1 


The present age of inventions, which so 
far closes with Marconi, gives abundant 
material for almost romantic story-telling. 
What thrilling experiences were those of 
Franklin, Fulton, Bell, Bessemer, Maxim, 
and the Italian inventor of wireless teleg- 
raphy. And then comes Edison, the heir 
of so many men’s genius. This is a book 
that should be put into the hands of boys 
and young men. It is readable, well written, 
and the writer knows whereof he speaks. 


THE REGULATION OF RAILWAYS 


Haines, Henry S. Problems in Railway Regula- 
tion. Cloth, pp. 582. New York: The Macmillan 
$1.75 net. 

It is a pleasure to receive from the pen of 
an expert a book on railroad problems as 
stimulating and satisfactory as this to 
experts, professors of economies, and to the 
“ultimate consumer” who “pays. the 
freight.”” The last-named humble and im- 
portant individual will commend Mr. 
Haines for the clear and concise way in 
which he handles his subject to the fascina- 
tion of the reader, whether the conclusions 
be accepted or not. 

In the first six chapters, the author, who 
is well known as a former manager of the 
‘*Plant System,’ and an ex-president of the 
American Railway Association, describes 
the growth of the American railroad 
system down to the legislation of March, 
1911. The chapter on the period of re- 


construction is especially satisfactory in 
showing the interrelation of the economic 
and political situation with railroad evo- 
lution and in the description of the genesis 
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The successive chapters then take up 
untechnically the problems of incorporg. 
tion, finance, construction, operation, 
traffic, discrimination, rate-making, an 
capital and labor. The last two subjects 
are of particular prominence at the present 
time and Mr. Haines treats them with im. 
partiality. The concluding chapter on the 
tendency of government regulation warns 
us against government interference in the 
detail of railroad standardization and eo. 
operation so effectively handled by the 
American Railway Association. We ar 
wisely reminded that in remedying ou 
railroad evils we are experimenting with 
one of our own organs, the circulatory 
system perhaps. The inarticulate cries of 
the ultimate consumer are an indication 
of pain—Dr. Congress please note. The 
tables appended to the discussion add 
materially to its value. 


VICTORIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE 


Yarnall, Charleton [Editor]. Forty Years of 
Friendship as Recorded in the Correspondence of 
John Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall, during 
the years 1856 to 1895. 8vo, pp. 340. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3 net. 

Mr. Ellis Yarnall was descended from a 
Quaker family of Philadelphia, but he joined 
the Episcopal Church after being brought 
face to face with the Church of England 
in its home. He was fortunate in early 
manhood to make acquaintance in England 
with the poet Wordsworth, the Rey. 
Derwent Coleridge, son of the poet, with 
the Arnolds, the Forsters, and others of 
their intellectual and literary circle. More 
than once he was a guest at Rydal Mount 
and Fox How. He breakfasted with 
Rogers in London. His love of things 
English became a passion, but as corre 
spondent of the London Guardian during 
the Civil War he showed himself a wise 
and judicious American patriot, and his 
letters did much to inform the English 
public of the true position of the North 
in that momentous struggle. He has left 
one volume of his own writings, ‘‘ Words- 
worth and the Coleridges,”’ a series of per- 
sonal recollections, vivid and interesting. 

The correspondence contained in the 
pages before us is the record of the friend- 
ship which existed between himself and 
John Duke, afterward Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge. The literary movements and 
politics on both sides of the Atlantic during 
the Victorian era are dealt with in these 
somewhat remarkable letters, which do 
not particularly strike us as literary effu- 
sions, or as an interchange of esthetic and 
philosophical opinion, but rather as in- 
dicating the real oneness of the Anglo- 
Saxon race and the congeniality which 
fundamentally underlies all intelligent in- 
tercourse between an American and an 
Englishman whose minds are of the first 
order. That there is nothing new, start- 
ling, or, if we may use the term, heterodox, 
in the view of Victorian literature and poli- 
tics broached by these two gifted writers, 
is to be expected, but the ring of sincerity 
and the warmth of disinterested friendship, 
so apparent in these pages, will be found 
charming and refreshing to the general 
reader of an era in which such letter- 
writing is almost a thing of the past. 





So Long.—‘‘Does she wear her haif 
long?”’ 





of the Interstate Commerce Law. 


“‘ She wears it all day.’’—Houston Post. 
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f things 


= se The Store that Gives Good Service 


f a wise 
aul We judge that a drug store that shows a Whitman Agency sign is a first class 
e North store in every respect. 

has left elite ; s . ‘ 
“Words We know it is taking a to supply the finest chocolates and confections in 
8 of per- perfect condition. It did not secure the Whitman agency by chance nor continue 
ae it without constant enterprise, daily attention to the little details that constitute 
e friend- good service. 

If and . anne , 

f Justiil Every store that sells Whitman's is our sales agency. It stands squarely behind 
ents and every package that it sells, guaranteeing its freshness and your satisfaction. Every 
a retail agent gets his stock direct from us. Ask your local agency for 

rhich Pink of Perfection Package 
a aan 9 (Chocolates or Confections) $1.00 per pound. 
a re A Fussy Package for Fastidious Folks 
~~ wine (An assortment of chocolates without any 
ligent in- cream centers) $1.00 per pound. 

| =~ Super Extra Honey White Nougat 
w, start- 50c a package. 

eterodox, “ . » P 
and poli- Seventy other sealed packages of sweets “Famous Since 1842” described, 
1 writers, § illustrated and priced in the new booklet, “A LIST OF GOOD THINGS,” 
sincerity mailed on request. 
a As samples we will mail any of our Super Extra packages, postpaid, on receipt of the retail 
> general price, if no local agency is convenient. 
wh letter 
ast. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
her hait Makers of Whadmanis Instantaneous Chocolate. 
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Manufacturers of America’s Finest Flour Milling Machinery 


Foe. 


You never appreciate fully the 
luxury, efhciency and economy 
of real automobile service until 


you own a Marmon! 


Literature containing full information 
and specifications of various Marmon 
body types, together with illustrated 
booklet “International Champion,” a 
stirring story of the world’s greatest 
race, will be mailed on request. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. | 
INDIANAPOLIS (f33;:) INDIANA 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 
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Stop Darning-- 
Wear Zars” 









One hundred (100) by mail for 25c 


It is the toe nail on the big toe, being longer than the other toes, that rubs 
holes in stockings and socks. ZAR Hose Protectors cover the big toe nails and 


much more so to protect lisle and silk. No washing; so cheap you can put on a 

new paireach day. Made of Vegetable tissue, so SOFT and LIGHT you do not 

realize you have themon. One hundred (100) ZAR Hose Protectors will be mailed to 

any one, post paid, on receipf of 25c. in silver or postage stamps. Address ZAR 

HOSE PROTECTOR COMPANY, 2620 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ORDER NOW by: mail : 


It pays to wear them to protect cheap stockings and socks and 















Gokeys Boots» Mocc 


eg) sold under a rea/ guarantee. For hunters, we 

fishermen, prospectors and engineers. 
Waterproof—hand-made throughout of best 
leathers tanned. Uppers of durable “Moose” 
Calf; ‘‘Rock Oak’’ handsewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf, Tennis, 
street and dress wear, that embody the ex- 
tremes of comfort and durability. Made 
to measure for men and women. 






Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 35 












(w or for Golf Shoe Catalogue No. 36. 
Chicago Agts.—Von Lengerke & Antoine, Inc., Wabash 
Ave. and Van Buren St. 
Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co.,11thSt., Jamestown, N.Y. .,,,Ave, and Van Buren St 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE PIRATE DAYS OF “MARK 
TWAIN” 


T may take time for ‘“‘Mark Twain” to 

enter officially the grown-ups’ Hall of 
Fame; but if ever there was such a thing ag 
a Hall of Fame for boys, the juvenile 
Samuel Clemens would have been one of 
the very first to be let in. For Samud 
probably had more mischief in him than 
any other boy this country ever produced, 
A born leader,”hé revolutionized the cut. 
and-dried forms of rebellion, and when at 
last he emerged into man’s estate, a vast 
victory for the freedom and integrity of 
boydom had been won. All this we learn 
in the November Harper’s from Mr, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Twain’s secretary 
and chosen biographer, who is now telling 
us things of his friend’s early life, ‘‘in the 
very form that he heard them.” So if 
we are misinformed, and Samuel was not 
such a bad boy after all, he has no one 
but himself and his old friend to blame, 
Of Clemens’ band of inecorrigibles his 
biographer first informs us: 





| One of their Sunday pastimes was to 
| climb Holliday’s Hill and roll down big 
|stones, to frighten the people who were 
|driving to church. Holliday’s Hill above 
'the road was steep; a stone, once started, 
would go plunging and leaping down and 
‘bound across the road with the deadly 
swiftness of a 12-inch shell. The boys 
would get a stone poised, then wait until 
|they saw a team approaching, and, cal- 
| culating the distance, would give it a start. 
| Dropping down behind the bushes, they 
| would watch the dramatic effect upon the 
| churchgoers as the great missile shot across 
|the road a few yards before them. This 
| was Homeric sport, but they carried it too 
far. Stones that had a habit of getting 
|loose so numerously on Sundays and 80 
rarely on other days invited suspicion, and 
the ‘‘Patterollers’’ (River Patrol—a kind 
of police of those days) were put on the 
watch. So the boys found other diver- 
sions until the Patterollers did not wateh 
any more; then they planned a grand 
coup that would eclipse anything before 
attempted in the stone-rolling line. 

A rock about the size of an omnibus 
was lying up there, in a good position to 
go downhill, once started. They decided 
it would be a glorious thing to see that 
great boulder go smashing down, a hut 
dred yards or so in front of some unsus 
pecting and peaceful-minded churchgoer. 
Quarrymen were getting out rock not far 
away, and left their picks and shovels over 
Sundays. The boys borrowed these and 
went to work to undermine the big stone. 


on, but they worked faithfully Sunday 
after Sunday. If their parents had wanted 
them to work like that they would have 
thought they were being killed. 

Finally one Sunday while they wert 
digging, it suddenly got loose and started 
down. They were not quite ready for it. 
Nobody was coming but an old colored 
man in a cart, so it was going to be 

(Continued on page 878) 





It was a heavier job than they had counted - 
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One of 100 Uses. fumamamie, Sees 7 ti A One of 100 Uses. ns @ One of 100 Uses. 
To Prevent Sore  fahnas 4 wre F For Cuts, Burns, s Sa Ul For the Mouth and 
Th oat, etc. ; fo | - __ Bruises, etc. 4 oh Bs Toeth. 
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Every Man, Woman and Child Ought to Know the 
Dangers of Infection—and How to Prevent it. 


Few people realize the dangers of infection. Every cut, wound, scratch, prick, 
every break in the skin, affords an entrance for infectious germs; blood poisoning 
is one of the common and serious results. Every weakening of the mucous mem- 
branes affords opportunity for germ invasion: sore throat, tonsillitis and many 
serious disorders are the direct results of germ infection. 


Dioxogen 


Dioxogen prevents infection; it destroys harmful germ life. It prevents simple 
injuries and simple affections from becoming serious, and is at the same time non-poisonous, harmless 
and safe. Because of the safety and protection it affords, Dioxogen should be in daily use by every 
member of every family. In many of its uses Dioxogen replaces ordinary toilet articles, doing the 

same work better and producing a germ-free cleanliness unattainable by any other method. 
In emergencies, Dioxogen is invaluable: when accidents happen, it is the first thing to be 
thought of; it is bringing into the home the best practises of the hospital, so simplified that 
danger of misapplication is eliminated. 


GET DIOXOGEN FROM YOUR DRUG DEALER 


More than 36,000 drug dealers in all parts of the United States and Canada sell Dioxogen; the 
prices are: small size (514 oz.), 25c; medium size (10% oz.), 50c; large size (20 0z.), 
75c. Some dealers offer ‘‘ peroxide of hydrogen’? when asked for Dioxogen. 
Peroxide is not ‘‘the same thing’’ and no peroxide made will produce the 
same results. Insist upon Dioxogen—sold only in original packages. 


Send for Free Trial Bottle 
A two-ounce trial bottle will be sent free upon request to any 
one wishing to test the merits of Dioxogen before buying. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 
59 Front St., New York, N. Y. 
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ESTER 


These men are equally well 
dressed—equally refined in 


appearance. 


The difference is 


that one has a bulging bosom 
shirt, and the other wears the 
DONCHESTER, the Cluett Dress 


Shirt that will not bulge. $7 fo $3 


Send for Donchester booklet 
CLUETT PEABODY & CO. 
461 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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“It feels so good 
and wears so well” 


UXURIOUS warmth without the 
itchy, woolly feel—velvety softness 
without a fleece lining that grows soggy with 
wear—perfect fit without binding or chafing 
anywhere—That is Velvetrib Underwear; 
and that is why it feels so good. 


Velvetrib fabric is made of two closely interwoven layers. 
It possesses body and warmth without coarseness of yarn 
or bulkiness of fabric. | Highly elastic and by actual test 
shows 80 to 100% more strength than any fabric of equal 
weight. That is why it wears so well. 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed 
against irritation of the skin, shrinking, ripping, tearing, 
bagging—or money back. Ve/vetrib is made of especially 
prepared Egyptian yarn. In medium and heavy weights 
for men and boys. 


nt: Pee 


MEN’S é2emss& 22 


: BOY. Separate Garments 50c 


Union Suits $1 
VELVETRIB Union Suits are 
Perfection in Fit and Comfort 

If your dealer doesn’t sell 
Velvetrib, send ushisname. We'll 


mail you booklet and sample of 
fabricand see that you aresupplied. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
Makers of famous Onevta Union Suits 


Underwear j 
Utica, N. ¥. § 
— | 
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(Continued from page 876) 
wasted. It was not quite 
however. 


while it lasted. 


She came. 


whip up his horse. 


sults. 


breath, their mouths open. 


denly they could hardly believe their eyes; 
the boulder struck a projection a distance 
above the road, and, with a mighty bound, 
sailed clear over the negro and his mule 
and landed in the soft dirt beyond—onlya 


fragment striking the shop, 
but not wrecking it. 


ing purposes. 
boys ever rolled down. 


Home rule was one of the fundamental 
things which Samuel always objected to. 
He had his own ideas about the bringing 
up of boys, and wanted to see these same 
ideas in foree. Moreover, says Mr. Paine: 


% His mother declared that he gave her 
more trouble than all the other children 


put together. 


‘‘He drives me crazy with his didoes 
when he is in the house,’’ she used to say, 
‘‘and when he is out of it, I am expecting 
every minute that some one will bring him 


home half dead.” 


He did, in fact, achieve the first of his 
“nine narrow escapes from drowning’ 
about this time, and was pulled out o 
the river one afternoon and brought home 
in a limp and unpromising condition. 
When with mullen-tea and castor-oil she 
had restored him to activity, she said: 

“T guess there wasn’t much danget. 
People born to be hanged are safe 


water.” 


She declared she was willing to pay 
somebody to take him off her hands for 4 
part of each day and try to teach him 


manners, 


And “manners” were one of the things 
which Sam Clemens refused to be taught. 


(Continued on page 880) 
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They had planned for a thril. 
ing result, and there was thrill enough 
In the first place, th 
stone nearly caught Will Bowen whe 
it started. John Briggs had just that 
moment quit digging and handed Wij 
the pick. Will was about to step int 
the excavation when Sam Clemens, who 
was already there, leapt out with a yell; 
“Look out, boys; she’s coming!” 
The huge stone kept to the 
ground at first, then gathering a wild 
momentum it went bounding into the 
air. About half-way down the hill } 
struck a tree several inches through and 
cut it clean off. This turned its cours 
a little, and the negro in the cart, who 
heard the noise, saw it come crashing in 
his direction and made a wild effort tp 
It was also headed 
toward a cooper-shop across the road, 
The boys watched it with growing interest, 
It made longer leaps with every bound, and 
whenever it struck the fragments and dust 
would fly. They were certain it would 
demolish the negro and destroy the cooper 
shop. The shop was empty, it being 
Sunday, but the rest of the catastrophe 
would invite close investigation and re 
They wanted to fly, but they could 
not move until they saw that rock land 
It was making mighty leaps now, and the 
terrified negro had managed to get directly 
in its path. They stood holding their 


Half-buried in the 
ground, that boulder lay there for nearly 
forty years; then it was blasted for mill 
It was the last rock the 
They began to sus- 
pect that the sport was not altogether safe, 
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Tell your Druggist you want a 


Walpole 
Hot Water Bottle 


Here. are the four 
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oer water bottle family 
it would 


16 Cooper 









taser _At last, after years of careful study 
| and re and experimenting, it has been pos 
hey could sible to produce a hot water bottle 
‘ock land. 


, and ti of one piece of moulded rubber. 


»t directly 


ing tan Think for a moment just what 




































‘hen sud- the advantages of the Walpole Hot : 

hei : 

ee Water Bottle are, and what they é Walpole Het Water Bottle 
ty bound, Walpole * Good Samaritan - mean to you. strength and thickness —nothing. to 
his mule oa give way under the action of hot water 
Pie Hot Water Bottle No seams, cement, or joints to Price 2 ats. $2.00. 

d—only & Fits every part of the body. Stays : ; 3 2:25: 

damaging without holding. Pillow-like and give way under the action of hot + 

ed in the comfortable to lie upon. water. 

for nearly Price 2 qts. $2.50. 


| for mill- 

rock the 
ran. to sus- 
sther safe, 


1damental 


No wire used in construction to 
eventually destroy the rubber. 





Sold to you under a guarantee, 
instead of a caution. A very good 


jected to. 
> bringing reason for your insisting upon the 
hese same Walpole Hot Water bottle. 


We will cheerfully replace any bot- 


tle that proves defective in any way. 


Will outwear three ordinary bot- 


his didoes 
a to say, tles cemented and vulcanized together. 
bring Mia All of which means the strictest 


economy, for the Walpole costs no 
more than what you would pay for 











lrowning 
= out of many other bottles. 
ht home : 
conditial - Insist upon the Walpole from is. _ 
tor-oil she Walpole Fountain Syringe your druggist. If he cannot supply Walpole Conhiontioe Water 
eo 7 attachments of finest you, order from us direct giving his Bottle and Fountain Syringe | 
4 grade d rubb No deposits : : x * se 
e safe in ysther dean gillwe aga name, enclosing express or money Que ithesoe, dena rabben 
Price 2 qts. $2.50. order, and we will send it prepaid. Tens eee 
g to pay 
ands for 4 
teach him 
| WALPOLE RUBBER CO., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
the things Canadian Office: Eastern Township Bank Building, Montreal 


be taught. 
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Just a little ; 


every 


Three OClock m in u te 


Fatigue 
makes the 


Light Touch 


Onare 





cneunier ne officiency 


HE light touch of the 
Monarch makes good 
work just a little easier for the 


operator every minute of her 
working day, than is possible 
with any other machine. This 
means much more work in the 
whole day and no three o'clock 


fatigue. Hence, more _busi- 
ness, more profit. Write us 
and we will write you. 

Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 


name and address. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal. 
Branches and dealers in all countries. 




















STOP FRETTING 


0 OVER YOUR XMAS PRESENTS 

The most desirable, most suitable, 
qumeememm and least expensive of all CORRECT 
ees GIFTS is a dainty 


“LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 
Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 


Contents of pe designed : for MEN : 
Q) 3 pairs 6 months teed ” Hose, 





choice Black, Tan, rary » Gra + Value $1.00 

(2) Beautiful “ Lenox ” AN sik Flowing: -End . 
“Four in Hand” Tie tomatch, - - Value .50 
(3) 1 pair of quality Suspend Value .25 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. Tota! Value $1.75 
Contents of Box designed for WOMEN : 
(1) 3 pairs 6 mor guarant “Lenox” Satin 
Finished Lisle ne Beek ¢ or Tan, = + Value $1.00 
(2) 3 beautifal corner embroidered Pure Irish et, 
Linen Handkerchiefs of superior quality, Value .75 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. Total Value $1.75 

Don't forget to atate the sive and shades desired. 
We refer to Dun’s. Bradetreet’te or any bank in N. Y. City 
LENOX SILK WORKS, Dest. 24,5W. SistSt., New York 


We need good Agent 








,a pirate it was not his fault. 


-managed to make 
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We have a picture of the grown-up Twain 
at the age of seventy gaily parading along 
| Fifth Avenue, New 
| white flaming flannel on a wintry day, and 


York, in a suit of 


he then violated 
They could 
iall be cured at the country school tho, his 


| wonder if the ‘‘manners”’ 


were not very much the same. 


other thought, and thither Samuel now 
| went. It was religiously run, we read, by 
a certain Miss Horr: 


| Miss Horr received 
a week for each pupil, and opened her 
school with prayer; after which came a 
chapter of the Bible, with explanations, 
and the Rules of Conduct. Then the 
A BC elass was ealled, because their 
recital was a hand-to-hand struggle, re- 
quiring no preparation. 

The Rules of Conduct that first day 
interested little Sam. He calculated how 
much he would need to trim-in to sail close 
to the danger-line and still avoid disaster. 
However, he made a miscalculation during 
the forenoon and received warning; a 
second offense would mean punishment. 
He did not mean to be caught the seeond 
time, but he kad not learned Miss Horr 
yet, and was presently startled by being 
commanded to go out and bring a stick for 
his own correction. 

This was certainly 
sudden, and then he did not know much 
about the selection of sticks. Jane 
|Clemens had usually used her hand. It 
required a second command to get him 
headed in the right direction, and he was 
ja trifle dazed when he got outside. He 
|had the forests of Missouri to select from, 
| but choice was difficult. Everything 
‘looked too big and competent. Even the 
smallest switch had a wiry, discouraging 
look. Across the way was a cooper shop 
with a good many shavings outside. One 
had blown across and lay just in front of 
jhim. It was an inspiration. He picked 
it up, and, solemnly entering the school- 
room, meekly handed it to Miss Horr. 

Perhaps Miss Herr’s sense of humor 
prompted forgiveness, but discipline must 
be maintained. 

“Samuel Langhorne Clemens,” she said 
‘(he had never heard it all strung together 
in that ominous way), ‘‘I am ashamed of 
you! Jimmy Dunlap, go and bring in a 
{switch for Sammy.’’ And Jimmy Dunlap 
| went, and the switch was of a sort to give 
the little boy an immediate and permanent 
distaste for school. He informed his mother 
when he went home at noon that he did not 
eare for school; that he had no desire to be 
agreat man; that he preferred to be a pirate 
or an Indian and sealp or drown such people 
as Miss Horr. 


twenty-five cents 


disturbing. It was 





His mother thought so, too, and hereafter 
the boy was allowed to go his own way. 
What is more, if he didn’t become every bit 
They stole a 


boat, Clemens and a couple of pals, and 


‘ 


‘ Life on the Mississippi”’ 


very real‘stic indeed. But, says Mr. Paine: 


Some of their expeditions were innocent 
enough. 


and spent the day feasting. 
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have loaded a car with turtles and the: 
eggs up there, and there were quantitig 
of mussels and plenty of fish. Fishing ang 
swimming were their chief pastimes, with 
general marauding for adventure. Wher 
the railroad bridge now ends, on the Mis 
souri side, was their favorite swimming. 
hole—that and along Bear Creek, a g 
cluded, limpid water with special interests 
of its own. Sometimes at evening they 
swam across to Glasscock’s Island—the 
rendezvous of Tom Sawyer’s ‘Black 
Avengers”? and the hiding-place of Hu} 
and Nigger Jim. Oncee—tho this was cov. 
siderably later, when he was _ sixteen— 
Sam Clemens swam across to the Illinoj: 
side, and then turned and swam back again 
without landing—a distance of at least tw 
miles as he had to go. He was seized with 
a cramp on the return trip. His legs be 
came useless, and he was obliged to mak 
the remaining distance with his arms 
It was a hardy life they led, and it is no 
recorded that they ever did any seriou 
damage, tho they narrowly missed it 
sometimes. 


A CHILD’S MEMORY OF THE TER 
ROR IN FRANCE 
[ R. POUMIES DE LA SIBOUTE 
was a child when the French Revolt 
“* And Iam achild to-day,’ 
the Doctor once wrote, ‘‘ whenever I recal 
that strange, momentous, never-to-be-for 
gotten flame which spread like the very pest 
itself.””, But Dr. Poumiés is dead. He diel 
in the regular course of his duties, and no 
at all from any ill-effects of the storm d 
blood and fire that devastated Paris 
Strange, too, for he came from a fine, aristo- 
cratic family, and had some aristocratit 
feelings himself. So we are told by his two 
daughters, Dagoury and Branch, and }y 
Lady Theodora Davidson, the translate 
of the ‘good Docteur’s’’ work. It i 
entitled ‘ Recollections of a Parisian’ 
(G. P. Putnam’s 
very striking recollections at that. 
of all, he writes: 


tion broke out. 


Sons), and gives some 


One thing that puzzled my childish brai 
and caused me some emotion was the sight 
of roughly clad men with loud voices ani 
vulgar manners hectoring my grandfathe 


fon his own estate, and threatening m) 
parents. 
‘Mother,” I remember asking one daj, 


“why does the cobbler who mends my shoe 
come here and frighten father? Net 
time I see him I will tell him he is a scour 
drel and turn him out of the place !” 

My gentle mother had much ado 
soothe me. 

I used to go with my brother to a seb0d 
in the vicinity. My schoolfellows, eh 
dren of the lowest extraction, threatened! 
with their parents’ wrath, and told us the! 
would come and take everything a¥ 
from us. 

Everybody went armed. Men met it 
the roads and public places to read th 





| newspapers and publish the news. 


They often cruised up to Turtle | | convents were turned into prisons and fill 
|Island, about two miles above Hannibal, | to 
You could | 


ae 
day brought fresh scenes of violence. T 


overflowing. Honest folk  trembl 


(Continued on page 882) 
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HERE’S such an 
utter satisfaction in 
standing before your 
mirror and giving the last 
finishing touches to your 
hair when you know it 
looks just right—on one 
of those mornings when 
the waves coil lightly 
beneath your fingers, 
when they go into place 
as if by magic, when 
every strand feels clean 





and firm and soft. 


Canthrox Shampoo 


will bring that satisfaction to you. It will make any scalp clean 
and healthy. It will soften and strengthen any hair. 


It is a natural tonic and cleanser, pure in its ingredients 
and constructive in action. Ask any dependable druggist. 


15 Shampoos for 50 Cents 


Trial Offer: We have such confidence that Canthrox 
will prove itself invaluable to you that we want you to try it at 
our expense. For your name and address and a two-cent stamp 
we will send you enough Canthrox for a thorough shampoo. 


H. §. PETERSON & CO. 


319 Kinzie Street _ Chicago, III. 


If asked for, Canthrox Shampoos are given in many first-class 
Hair Dressing and Shampoo Parlors. 
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Florsheim Shoes re- 
tain their shape and 
character. Built on ‘‘Natural 
Shape’”’ lasts, they conform 
perfectly to the foot. 

Ask your dealer or send amount 

to cover cost and express charges 


and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet ** The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,” 
showing styles that are diferent. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U. S. A. 


The Excello 


Medium round toe 











Underwears come and under- 
wears go but “ JAEGER” 
goes on forever! If you have 
not yet wintered in Jaeger 


Underwear, it is never too late 
to begin. You will thank us 
later for urging you to it. 


Seven Weights to choose from 
Catalogue and Samples 
free on request 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W.S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 5th Ave.,22 Maiden Lane. Brooklyn: 
504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. Philadelphia: 
1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 

Agents in ail Principal Cities. 
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before the few blackguards who managed 
to impose their will on the majority. 

During our sojourn in Périgueux I slept 
in my grandfather’s study. His papers, 
title-deeds, briefs, were packed away in 
bags, labeled, and numbered. They were 
earefully ranged on shelves, and, but for 
the difference in size of the parcels, the 
business-room was not unlike the shop of 
an old-clo’ man. 

We returned to the country, to spend a 
few months at Siboutie, a small house in 
the woods not far from Saint-Germain-du- 
Salembre. We found all traces of the 
hated aristocracy being swept away. I 
saw a mason on his ladder singing appro- 
priate verses while he defaced the escutch- 
eons on the church wall and erased golden 
griffins, which, in his ignorance, he called 
the castle geese... .... 

On Shrove Tuesday a happy family 
gathering was in progress at my grand- 
father’s house. We were amusing our- 
selves, according to the local custom, with 
pistol-firing, when toward the close of the 
evening an express messenger arrived from 
Périgueux and handed my grandfather an 
unsigned missive. It consisted of only 
four lines, giving him friendly warning that 
in the course of the same night or early the 
next morning he was to be arrested. We 
had but one available horse. My father 
saddled it, helped his father-in-law to 
mount, and, walking by his side, led the 
old man to a secret hiding-place six miles 
away. It was a bitterly cold night in 
February, and the lanes to be traversed 
were no better than quagmires. The next 
morning, as day broke, a detachment of 
sans-culottes burst in upon us. They were 
armed with pikes; some were barefooted, 
others wore sabois. They ran all over the 
house, searched every room, reviled my 
grandmother, ate and drank copiously, and 
finally retired, furious at being balked of 
their prey. Thus was my grandfather 
saved from death, for in those days impris- 
onment led inevitably to the scaffold. 


His parents might easily have suffered 
the same fate. But they were wise, and 
soon changed their “ religion” to that of 
the people. The boy Poumiés grew up 
with the people likewise, and became inti- 
mate with many of their prominent men. 
Of Souberbielle, the famed surgeon, he 
recounts that: 


He had served on the jury at the Queen’s 
trial, and had voted for her execution. He 
has often told me that, in his opinion, she 
deserved her punishment. ‘‘ And then,” 
he would add, ‘“‘ you must remember that 
we were all mad for liberty at that time. 
I myself could easily have been a Decius or a 
Brutus. Since those days age has brought 
reflection, and I no longer think as I did 
then. If it were all to happen over again, 
I should not condemn her to death. Her 
faults—I might even call them crimes— 


had been fully expiated by her sufferings. | 


I was so little hostile to her personally, that 
when I was admitted to her cell the day 
before her trial, and noticed its damp con- 


dition, I prevailed upon the authorities to | 


remove her to a less unhealthy locality, tho 
it might have cost me my head to show her 
favor.”’ 
Souberbielle also said: 
‘* During the trial of Danton, who was a 
friend of mine, I dared not meet his eyes, 
(Continued on page 884) 
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The Law of Averages in 
Real Estate Investments 


We know of several hundred towns in 
the Pacific Northwest which are located 
along xew transcontinental railroads in 
rich agricultural, mining and lumbering 
districts. Some of these towns will become 
great cities—some will never be more than 
towns. 

We have seen all of these towns person- 
ally. We have examined them, we have 
weighed their advantages and disadvan- 
tages—and in doing so we have applied 
the principles which underlie all insur- 
ance business. 

We have selected seventeen Preferred Risk 
towns, 

But we don’t want you to invest in any one 
of these ‘‘ preferred risk” towns. Instead we 
divide the risk for you. 

We offer you one lot in each of five of these 
chosen towns. In this way we divide by five 
the risk of loss—multiply by five the oppor- 
tunity for profit. 

_ Allotments of five lots are offered at attrac- 
tive prices—easy payments if you prefer. No 
interest ; we pay all taxes. 

If you believe with us that this unique plan 
of investment 1s sound, we can convince you 
that we have the dest ¢owns, and the best lots 
in these towns. 

Also that we deal honestly with our clients. 

We have opportunities for a few capable 

salesmen. 


Northwest Townsite Company 
310 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A 
Great “Queen”’ 


HorseStory 
“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 
Equals the famous **‘ Black Beauty”’ in 
human interest—surpasses it in practica- 
bility. **Kate’’ a victim of poor handling 
is vividly contrasted with"*Queen”who was 
more fortunate. Yousymputhize with one 
—rejoice with the other—even as you sigh 
for the slum waif and laugh withthe child 
of fortune. 
._ Prof. Beery hasskillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and true story. many 
valuablesuggestions for handling horses— 
a result of a lifetime’s experience. 


Special offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder—everyone interested in 
horses—should read this great story. _To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you. have even a passing interest in 
horses—if you own,train or breed them, you 
will gather from it_a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small price. Send 
for a copy today. Enclose stamps or coin. 
FRE With each book we send free a 

beautiful colored picture of 
Queen—oil painting effect—suitable for 
framing. Order today. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 502 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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HE ARCH of the foot carries the whole weight of the body, 
and is supposed to have a certain give or elas- 


T ticity to provide the ease and gracefulness of the body. But, 
when there is weakness in the arch or instep, you have foot 
fatigue, foot cramps, foot aches, weak ankles, crowding of the toes, 
callouses on the sole, and a number of other aches and pains almost 
unbearable. 

The real cause of this foot trouble is overwork and strain on the 
tendons and muscles and ligaments that support the arch of the foot. 
Constant standing or walking, sprains, weakness after illness, shoes 
that lack support, cause the muscles to become tired and relaxed, and 
falling and weakening of the arch results. This condition is the direct 
cause of all foot ailments, such as tired, aching feet, weak 
ankles, rheumatism of the feet and limbs, bunions, corns, 
and painful callouses on the sole. 


Flat-foot, with pains in the feet, limbs, and most re- 
mote parts of the body, is a direct result of a weakened 
arch. These foot troubles are borne by over two-thirds 
of our population. You have seen people who try to 
walk sidewise, or wriggle their feet in their shoes to get 
away from their bunions, callouses and corns, You 
have seen people walk as though their feet and ankles were solid. i 
plug and shuffle along instead of walking, crossing the street they wal 
on their heels or on their toes. 

Maybe you have been one of these yourself. Maybe your ankle is 
so weak that you turn or your feet are usually tired and ache. Maybe 
they get cramped, and maybe you have doctored for rheumatism, and 
blamed the shoeman for a lot of your troubles. 


As there is but one cause for all these troubles, there is but one sure 
way of relief. 

That is to aid Nature by giving support to the arches of your feet. 
SCHOLL’S ‘‘ FOOT-EAZER” is a scientific arch cushion which firmly 
supports the arch of the foot where your weight is carried. It instantl 
relieves and permanently corrects all foot ailments,and brings rest to the feet, body,nerves and mind. 

Scholl’s ‘‘FOOT-EAZER” relieves the tiring,the aches and the pain and gives the foot the natural 
arch, replacing the springiness and elasticity, enabling you to stand or walk all day without fatigue. 

For those who are constantly on their feet, teachers, doctors, professional men, travelling 
salesmen, hospital nurses, clerks, everyone who walks much or little, they will make you just 
“admire” your feet. 

Scholl’s ‘‘FOOT-EAZERS” are made of the finest German Silver springs, and specially 
tanned leather. They fit any man or woman's shoe, and any foot, whether the arch is high or low. 
They are self-adjusting and afford just the right pressure at just the right spot. Never cause dis- 
comfort and you quickly forget you ever had foot troubles of any kind. 


Scholl’s “FOOT-EAZERS” on Ten Days FREE Trial 


Scholl's ‘‘“FOOT-EAZERS” have been such a blessing to thousands of men and women, and 
they solve the question of foot comfort so genag cl and wonderfully, that there is absolutely no 
excuse for any man or woman afflicted with any foot trouble, no matter what it may be, for neg- 
lecting to obtain the certain relief which they afford. 

To prove to you, that they will positively relieve your foot trouble, we allow you to try and 
wear Scholl’s ‘‘FOOT-EAZERS” for ten days on trial, absolutely FREE. 





PAT'D 


CRADLE mans 


Look for this Trade-Mark 
on the yellow box. 








page. It will help you to keep your mind on the importance o 


“FOOT-EAZERS,” in your new or old shoes, on ten days’ trial. 


ten days if you are not absolutely satisfie 


ee If it is more convenient, we will send you a pair prepaid, guaranteed to fit perfectly, 
WAS a if you will send us size of your shoe, together with $2.00. Try them for ten days 
3%, 4) % %-* and your money back cheerfully if you are not satisfied. Send for our free, illus- 
My “8 “oy N trated book. 
O42 be $6 % 4 Do not delay. If you have tired feet, weak ankles, bunions, corns, callouses, 
¢ re ny », rheumatism in the feet, or flat-foot, you will find instant relief. 
DS we é 
we Reta E SCHOLL MF 
Os Clee e ® 
656 aay t “Boge Patentees and Sole Mfrs. 
CP R 
a. Ben bert a 358 N. W. Madison Street 
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My Poor Feet! 


What’s Your Foot Trouble? Just Let Scholl’s “Foot-Eazers” 
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Get Rid of It for Youina Hurry. YouTryThem 10 Days FREE. 





Tired Feet 


are caused by overwork 
of the muscles and nerve 
strain at the arch. In- 
stant relief is to be had 
by the use of Scholl's 
T-EAZER. '’ which 
equalizes the weight and 
takes away all pain and 
pressure. 


Flat-Foot 


is the ultimate result of a 
weakened arch. The 
arch breaks down and 
causes intense pain and 
suffering. This “an be 
prevented and the dis- 
placed bones raised to 
normal position by wear- 
ing the Scholl ‘* FOOT- 
EAZER."’ 


Cramped Toes 
The toes get cramped 
when the arch of the 
foot weakens and allows 
the foot to slide forward 
in the toe of the shoe. 
Scholl’s “FOOT-EAZERS” 
raise the arch of the foot, 
stop the crowding and 
cramping of the toes, 
and relieve the tension 
on the tendons. 


Bunions 

and cornsand distortions 
of the toes are caused by 
crowded and cramping 
of the forepart of the 
foot. The arch is weak 
and all the weight is 
thrown on to the bunion 
joint, causing severe 
pain and greatly enlarg- 
ingit. ‘‘FOOT-EAZERS”’ 
equalize the weight and 
relieve all preasur . 


Weak Ankles 


that turn in or out, 
breaking over the shoes, 
are caused by weakness 
of the arch and ankle 
articulation. Scholl’s 
**FOOT-EAZER’’ holds 
up the ankle and arch 
and strengthens them. 













































Weak Ankle 





Before you forget it, cut out the ‘FOOT-EAZER” Reminder, — at the left hand corner of this 
ridding yourself of foot troubles, 
so that you will go to the first drug store or shoe dealer and ask him to place a pair of Scholl’s 
The dealers who handle 
Scholl’s ‘‘FOOT-EAZERS” are required = 4 us to give you back your money at the end of 
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Save the Lives of Your Own Trees and Those in Your Community 


In every section of the country where splendid trees abound, they are more or less neglected or abused ; 
damaged by lightning or storm, and allowed to decay without proper attention to the injury thus caused; or 
ignorantly—often maliciously—cut to make room for overhead wires or new rights-of-way. A few hours of such 
“butchery” can do untold damage in any community—much of it can never be undone. 

The mission of the Davey Tree Experts is one of prevention and of cure—prevention where it is pos- 

sible to forestall attacks upon trees that would leave them crippled for life; cure in cases where the damage has 
previously been done Our method, worked out by John Davey, ** Father of Tree Surgery,’’ during years of 
patient toil and stu ‘y, recognizes trees as living creatures. These methods are practised only by competent 
meu trained iy the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery and their efficiency is fully proved and fully recognized, 

The integrity and responsibility of our organization are well known, and the principles of Davey 

Tree Surgery have the unqualified approval uf owners of estates and superintendents of public grounds. 
We invite corr spondence with all persons interested in saving the trees that come under their care. 
Tell us what propeity you control, the number of trees on it, and whether or not they 
have had proper care. We will send you interesting booklets, free, and will advise you 


further about the salvation of your trees. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 
1711 Larch Street, Kent, Ohio ‘ 


Operating the Darcy Inst.tute of Tree Surgery 








FOB 


be BOSTON fn 


Direct te you from the factory and a dis- 
tinct improvement over previous models, 

A fob that is worth from $2.50 to $3 0. 

The nronogram is cut from One solid 
piece of heavy stock, any two o: 
three letter combination, mounted on best silk 
grosgrain ribbon,5}4 ins. long, 154 ins. wide. 


Only $1.00 PRFaw 


Complete with swivel attachment 
If a gold fitled patented safety attach- 
ment is desired add $0.50 
Our Guarantee 
That all metal parts are heavily plated 
with 14K gold and will stand acid. By 
asing 14K we can apply more gold than 
if we use 18K and it will wear better. 
Attach a dollar ill to a note telling us 
the initials desired. We will send your fob 
promptly. 
We will satisfy you or refund your money. 
on’t miss this opportunity. 
Senda postal toda yfor complete catalog. 
It will pay youto know about us. 
J. G. JOHNSTON CO., INC., Mig. Jewelers 
201 Sudbury Bidg. Kusten, Mass, 











THE ONE BEST GIFT 


Bride, maid or matron—any woman will warmly welcome 
a Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Wardrobe Couch. A lux- 
urious jounge and roomy cedar chest. All prices. Finest 
upholstering and widechoice of materials. Perfeet protec 
tion against moths, mice, dust and damp. Send for free book- 
let,**The Story of Red Cedar,”’ and big illustrated catalogue 
showing full line of couches, chests and chifforobes. 
Many sizes and styles. Shipped DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
AT FACTORY PRICES ON 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
All freight charges prepaid by us. Write us today. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST C0., —_ Dept. 18, Statesville, N. ¢, 





T Shoe Polishes 


Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 
They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of a// kinds and colors. 


(WHITTEMOREs 
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_ “GILT EDGE.” The only ladies’ shoe dress- 
ing that positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. ““FRENCH GLOSS,” loc. 
*“*ELITE ” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes, Polish with a brush or 
cloth, 25c. “BABY ELITE” size, l0c, 
“DANDY” combination for cleaning and 
polishing all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c, 
“STAR” size, 10c. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS @ CO. 


20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes 
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We Grow the Trees You 
Love, Uncommonly Well 


You have your favorites among Fruit and Orna- 
mental trees and shrubs; perhaps you've been 
disappointed. sometimes, when ordering these, 
to find that the specimens you got were of inferior 


quality. 


We mike it a point to give our customers mere than 
they expect; we have the knowledge, the experiénce and 


the facilities to proiucetrees and shrubs uncommonly well. 


Get These Two Books Now 


“California Horticulture,’’ Handsomely illustrated in half-tone and full 
colors; invaluable points on planting, pruning, irrigating, ete. 25c postpaid. 


Tilustrated Price Catalogue, just out, entirely revised. Write us your requirements 


in trees and plants, and we will send you a copy, free. 


elties fully described. 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, INC.. 


Box F, Fresno, California 


Established 1884 


Burbank’s newest fruit and nut nov- 


GEO. C. Roeding, Pres. and Mar. 
Paid-up Capital, $200,000 
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(Continued from page 882) 
for I was determined to condemn, him, 
because I possest absolute proof that he 
was planning the overthrow of the Repub- 
lic. On the other hand, I would have given 
my life to save Robespierre, for whom I 
cherished a brother’s affection. No one 
knows better than I do how sincere, dis- 
interested, and thorough was his devotion 
to the Republic. He was the scapegoat of 
the Revolution, but he was far the best of 
their men. All the historians assert that 
he carried on an intrigue with the daughter 
of Duplay, but as the family physician and 
constant guest of that house, I am in a posi- 
tion to deny this on oath. They were 
devoted to each other, and their marriage 
was arranged; but nothing of the kind 
alleged ever sullicd their love. 


A friend of his was witness of the exe- 
cution of the Queen. Her story, which she 
was ‘‘so good’”’ as to confide to the Doctor, 
runs as follows: 


“The Queen sat quite alone in a market- 
eart, between Sanson and his assistant. 
Her hands were tied behind her back. She 
wore a white camisole, and a cap on her 
head, which had been tied on crooked, 
She reached the Place de la Révolution by 
way of the Rue Royale, and was driven 
right round it to the guillotine, which was 
erected on the spot where the obelisk now 
stands. She was white as a sheet, and 
trembled so that she had to be helped out 
of the cart. She was lifted rather than 
assisted on to the scaffold. Sanson tore off 
her cap, and in a moment all was over. My 
heart failed me, and I could not control 
my tears. I had to conceal them, or I 
should have been torn in pieces by the mob, 
I ought to have been inured to such sights, 
for I had been brought up by an uncle who 
had a mania for watching executions, yet 
he was quite a kindly old man in every 
other respect. He never missed one, if he 
could help it, and always insisted on my 
accompanying him. Thus I saw many; 
among the more notable was that of 
Madame du Barry. Before she came into 
sight, her fearful shrieks reached us where 
we stood. She struggled violently and 
babbled incoherently. She had to be for- 
cibly propelled up the steps.” 


Madame du Barry the Doctor knew him- 
self. He regarded her as a good woman, 
and argues at length in support of his 
claims. Moreover, he says: 


I may state that I knew and saw a great 
deal of her brother-in-law, the Marquis 
d’Argicourt. He was the only one of that 
family who had any moral worth. He was 
a man of great rectitude, and was esteemed 
by all who knew him. 

‘She could not have turned out other 
than she did,’’ he would say. ‘‘ Her train- 
ing, the surroundings in which her child- 
hood and early youth were spent, must 
have stifled all natural inclination toward 
modesty and morality. Yet she was good 
at heart; she never willingly did any one al 
injury; she prevented many an arrest, and 
snatched numerous victims from the cruel 
maw of the Bastile. She was very differ- 
ent from such king’s mistresses as Diane 
de Poitiers, Madame de Montespan, and 
Madame de Pompadour. Some day his 
tory will own that, courtesan tho she was, 
the greater part of her influence was exerted 
in doing good and preventing evil ” 
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A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER’S GOAT 


PHIMSTER PROCTOR is a well- 

* known sculptor whose specialty is 
wild life in its many divergent forms and 
manifestations. A studious zeal has taken 
him everywhere that the untamed animal 
has trod. Through the sands of Egypt 
and the prairies in the West; up the Hima- 
layan height, and down Russia’s treach- 
erous ravines. He has been everywhere. 
But his most perilous descent, perhaps, was 
made in the Cascade range of mountains in 
the State of Washington. With his true 
guide, Martin, he had mastered every peak 
in sight, and at last his recompense was 
earned—the goat which they had started 
out to find. In a moment, however, he 
says in the New York Herald: 


The body of the goat suddenly slipt on 
the ground, slid downward, knocked 
against my legs, hurled me from my feet, 
and in a second I was sliding down the side 
of the mountain at what seemed an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. I realized that 
I was on my way to sure and sudden death. 
After me came the goat. I flung out my 
arms and legs in either direction to stay 
what seemed the inevitable. My hands 
fastened on something! It was a last, 
solitary -bush separating me from the deep 
below. Madly I ¢ utched at it. My grip 
held! I was swinging between earth and 
sky. My feet hung over death—above 
me was life. I was on my back, and, hold- 
ing with clenched fingers to the wiry 
branches. Had I caught branches which 
were pointing downward I do not believe 
that it would have been possible for me 
to keep even this slender hold. My posi- 
tion was only a temporary reprieve, and 
my life was still hanging in the balance. 

It was a reminder of fate which whizzed 
past me—the flying body of the goat. It 
passed within a few inches of me, so close 
that the air which whirled about its swiftly 
moving form fanned my face. Down it 
went, plunged off the incline at my feet, 
and disappeared in the depths. 

I pictured to myself the broken, bruised 
body which I knew was lying there when 
the dull, muffled sound came up from the 
base of the great crag on which I still hung. 
In the place of the form which had just 
hurtled down the rocks I placed myself, 
and closed my eyes as tho to shut out the 
vision. 

Then again I flung all my strength into 
perfecting escape. I shifted my grasp of 
the bush. I was able to face the moun- 
tain and slowly dragged myself to the bush. 
It was firm enough to hold me, and I flung 
my legs over it and rested. 

Martin, who was the custodian of the 
tackle, threw the slender rope to me, and 
by its aid I scrambled to the crest of the 
towering height. I was saved. 

After that the story is soon told. We 
proceeded down the mountain by the way 
we had come, and at dusk we picked up 
the body of the goat. Its horns had been 
broken off and its bones, as we afterward 
found, were bundles of splinters. 

That night I counted seventeen black 
and blue bruises on my body, and smiled 
over every one as the sign of my escape 
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The Fashionable Town Cars 


OTHING is quite so correct for all the so- 
N cial functions of the season as the perfectly 
equipped and appointed Enlosed or Town 
Cars. Noother vehicle has the comforts and lux- 
uries—the almost regal massiveness of the En- 
closed Motor Cars. Because they are motor- 
driven they have the massiveness and stability 
of construction which permits of the almost un- 
limited number of convenience-features. In ad- 
dition to all these luxurious features, the White 
Town Cars have that indefinable something we 
call ‘“‘style’—that gracefulness of line—that 
greyhound trimness—which makes the well 
designed car of any type, and makes the White 
car an aristocrat wherever it appears. 


The Sumptuously Built White 


IROBABLY wherever motor cars have 
driven, the White gasoline cars are known 
for their performance. They have the re- 
finements of design and of building which makes 
them typical of the best that money can buy. In 
addition, the bodies are produced by a maker 
whose reputation is world-wide for the excell- 
ence of his product—a better product money will 
not buy. In the White car the owner obtains 
not only the wonderfully efficient White chassis, 
but the most luxurious type of body. Yet, size for 
size, none of the White Town Cars are large 
and cumbersome, but thread the crowded streets 
with an ease out of all proportion to their actual 
capacity. Nothing has been omitted that could 
contribute to the family’s enjoyment of a car. 









We have prepared a dainty booklet for dainty women 
that tells all about these White Town Cars. 
May we send you one? 
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The White is Company 
812 East 79th Street, Cleveland 














from the peril of the Cascades. 
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An “Off Day” 
in the Kitchen 


is the cook’s “day off”—and it is 
generally an “off day” for the .en- 


tire household. It is a day of 
short rations and unsatisfied hun- 
ger. Itneed not be an “off day” 
if you have 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


in the home—the food that is ready- 
cooked, ready-to-serve, full of nutriment 
and easily digested. Nothing so whole- 
some and nourishing as Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits with baked apples and cream and 
nothing so easy to prepare. 


Heat a Biscuit in the oven to restore crispness 
and then place in a deep dish with a peeled 
baked apple and pour over it milk or cream and 
sweeten to suit the taste. Shredded Wheat is 
also deliciously nourishing when served with 
canned peaches, pears, plums or other preserved 
fruits. Shredded Wheat is made of the whole 
wheat steam-cooked, shredded and baked— 
nothing added, nothing taken away—the clean- 
est, purest, most nutritious of all cereal foods. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Whole 
Wheat Wafer, to be toasted in 
the oven and served with butter, 
cheese, or marmalades. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal made 


in Biscuit Form 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT JOMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


| adventure. all by itself. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE CAMERA 


HE daring, sometimes the impudence} 

of the camera-man forms a chapter of 
He has gone 
farthest north, farthest south; he has con- 
quered the Himalayas and penetrated 
tropical forests; 
in the tiger’s face, and ridden the wind 
with Wright. Even at this writing, we 
are told, a man is all but buried in the snow 
and ice in a far northern parallel, taking 
pictures of the Arctic night. And in the 
jungles of Africa and India, writes William 
Allen Johnston, in Munsey’s Magazine, 
men are hourly risking their lives by the 
side of the camera. But the dangers which 
the professional ‘‘camera fiend”? must run 
are more often of the mind than of the 
body. For example, a few months ago, 
while a conference of Governors was going 
on at Louisville, Ky., the manager of a 
photographic firm in New York resolved, 
at the last moment, to send an expert 
there for ‘“‘photos.”” The expert caught 
the next train, traveled over a thousand 
miles, and at the last moment discovered 
that there were no pictures whatever to be 
had. The Governors, with the secrecy of 
baseball or business magnates, were indus- 
triously seated behind locked, almost 
sealed doors, from which it was impossible 
to extract them. Did they wish to have 
their pictures taken? They did not! Dis- 
heartening that to the present-day pho- 
tographer? asks Mr. Johnston. Ah, no! 
He was not in the habit of traveling even a 
mile for naught, to say nothing of eleven 
hundred, and, taking his own time, he 
engaged a likely suite of rooms directly 
opposite the executive chamber. Delib- 
erately, then, we read: 


Here, in the face of the hotel manager’s 
express orders, and almost in that facto- 
tum’s own face, he arranged his flash-light 
lamp on a table, and covered it carelessly 
with his overcoat. Then he waited. 

When the big doors of the chamber oppo- 
site were swung open, he was standing 
alertly in the hall. 





















THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
At Factory Price. Satisfaction ELESS 
ae gah FIR 
for itself in 
Roasts, Bakes, Fries. GENUINE 
Heat Radiators, can’t break 
pes today. 


Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, 0.) 
Let Me Send You "Rapid, 
guaranteed 
or no_ charge. 
on fuel, time COOKER 
and work. Pays Qn 30 Days’ Trial 
a 
month or two. No experience 
needed. Boils, Steams, Stews, 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
FREE, Also metal composition 
or crack. Send for free 
book and 125 splendid reci- 
r $M. CAMPBELL Co. 
Dept. 50, Detroit, Mich. 





“This way, gentlemen!’ he announced 
sonorously. ‘‘This way!” 

With searcely a questioning glance, the 
dignified body, leaderless for a moment, 








Learn of our plan; our booklet sent FREE on re- 
quest explains it in detail—The same plan has been 
used by traveling men’s organizations for the past 
—— yeurs. This is the oldest Association in the 


world writing Accident Insurance at Actual Cost 
for Business and Professional Men. 
$ the regular membership fee, paid now, carries your 
insurance to April 1, 1912, without extra cost. 


The Inter State Health Policy is $10 a year 


Inter State Business Men’s Accident Association 
ERNEST W. BROWN, Sec. -Treas. 
502 Observatory Building 





Des Moines, Iowa 








he has snapt his shutter’ 
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In NEW Sterilized Bottles Only 
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MAKES A 
PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND LIFELIKE 


life-like and eliminates that unpleasant 
which is more or less common to 
regardless of price. Can be attached 
in a minute by anyone and lasts as 
long as the machine. Thoroughly 
tested and proven successful. 
Mailed Prepaid upon Receipt of 
Price, $1.00. Guaranteed Absolute- 
ly Satisfactory or Money Refunded. 
In ordering please state whether for Victor, 
Victor-Victrola, Edison with rubber or metal 
connection, Columbia Disc or Columbia Cyl- 
inder. Information and circular matter free. 
MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers 
442 Lumber Exchange, Minnea) , Minn. 



















HE Morse Clarifier is a 
remarkable little device 
made to fit in tube between 
reproducer and horn of 
phonographs.* It renders 
the sound loud, clear and 











metallic effect 
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Makes 


Dainties 


were it not for 


Mapleine 


(THE FLAVOR DE LUXE) 
When used as a flavoring 
in Puddings, Ices, Icings, 
Cake Fillings, Candies, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, etc., 
it imparts an irresistibly 
delicious taste. 
Genuine Maple Syrup is 
almost as good as a 
home-made syrup made 
by dissolving white sugar 
in water and adding 
Mapleine — Try It. 
Mapleine is sold by Grocers. 
85c for 2-0z. bottle (Canada 
50c). Write Dept. E. 


our recipe book, free. 





Daintier 


Many Dainties would be less sweet 





CRESCENT MFG. CO, Seattle, Vash. 


Send for a copy of *‘Mapleine Dainties,” 
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followed the wave of the photographer’s 
hand and filed into the room. 

Flash! Puff! It was over in a moment, 
and while the sedate executives looked 
wonderingly at one another, an energetic 
man with a camera slipt through their 
ranks and into the developing-room. 

It takes but few minutes to secure a neg- 
ative nowadays. This photographer had 
one all finished, and was hurrying out 
with it, before the hotel manager arrived to 
intercept him. 

He had yet to get the names of his 
group, however, as a key to his picture. 
Some of these he obtained from a hotel 
clerk, some from a few office loungers, the 
rest at a newspaper office across the street. 
Then he looked at his watch. Twenty 
minutes to catch a limited train to New 
York! And he caught it—without his 
camera and plates, without his suit-case 
and overcoat, but with what he had come 
a thousand miles to get. 

Twenty-four hours later, the New York 
dailies presented half-tone engravings of 
the Governors’ Conference—made from a 
single negative. 


In Europe the art of photography is 
carried on upon a very grand scale, but 
when it comes to getting ‘‘ beats,’’ says Mr. 
Johnston, the American photographer has 
it on him in all sorts of different ways; and 
we read that: 


On the occasion of Prince Henry’s visit 
to America, some years ago, the Prince had 
his own official photographer with him; 
but this young man was heavily handi- 
capped with the ceremonial usages of the 
royal suite. In taking a photograph, he 
was compelled to advance, salute, and ask 
permission. As a consequence, the best 
pictures of Prince Henry, secured by the 
alert Yankee photographers, show the 
royal photographer in the act of asking 
permission. 


On the subject of ‘‘beats,’’ the Russo- 
Japanese War was, of course, productive of 
many, and a young man named “Jimmy” 
Hare fully did his part. Says Mr. Johnston: 


In order to reach Laio-Yang before the 
Russians evacuated that city, Hare ‘‘ran 
away” from the Japanese army, and with 
practically no food supplies, and no hope 
of securing them en route, he started cheer- 
fully forth on an overland journey of at 
least four days’ duration. He could have 
stuffed enough hardtack and chocolate 
nto his saddle-bags, but he needed the 
room for his films and photographie sup- 
plies. And he reached his objective point 
as any photographer is expected to do. 

Hare’s latest exploit was the photograph- 
ing of New York’s sky-scrapers from a 
balloon, a mile above the city. Ballooning 
is by no means the most hazardous form of 
travel for the modern photographer; but 
ballooning along the seacoast is accounted 
extremely dangerous. 

This trip nearly ended in a fatality. The 
balloon was blown seaward, and an ener- 
getic fight for life began. Every bit of bal- 
last was thrown out save the plates, which 
Were wrapt in rubber and covered with a 
leather bag. 


As the big cities of the world build up- 
ward toward the heaven and down under 
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The Goodyear Ideal of 





a Winter Tire 














Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have 
suddenly come into dominant place in 
America. 

The sale has thrice doubled in the past 
two years. Our last month’s record 
shows a gain over last year of 343 per cent. 

No-Rim-Cut tires are now outselling 
any other type of tire. Over 700,000 
have been used to date. And for next 
year’s demand we have increased our 
capacity to 3,800 per day. 


Saving Half 


The reasons are these: 

These patented tires make rim-cutting 
impossible. Not an instance of rim-cut- 
ting has ever occurred in the 700,000 sold. 

With the old-type tire—the clincher 
tire—statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined tires are rim-cut. 


Now these tires if you wish, come 
fitted with an ideal Non-Skid tread. 

Not flimsy projections cut in the regular 
tread. Not metal and rubber, which 
never combine. 


This is an extra tread, made of very 
tough rubber, vulcanized onto our regu- 
lar tread. Thus it gives you a double- 
thick tread. 


The extra tread is immensely wear- 
resisting. It is so 





The Most Popular Tire 


The Thousand-Grip Tread 


NNo- Rim-Cut— 
10% Oversize— 
With a Tough, 
Deep-Cut 
Double-Thick, 
Non-Skid Tread 


This worry and expense is ended for- 
ever with users of Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10% over 
the rated size. That means 10% more 
air—10% greater carrying capacity. And 
that, with the average car, adds 25% to 
the tire mileage. 

This extra size takes care of the extras 
added toacar. It avoids the blowouts 
due to overloading. 


These two features together—No-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—under average condi- 
tions cut tire bills in two. That has been 
proved tens of thousands of times. Yet 
No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no more 
than other standard tires. 

That is why this tire—our patented type 
—has become the leading tire in America, 


Each block widens out at the base, so 
the strain is distributed just as widely as 
it is with a smooth-tread tire. 

There has never been invented a device 
against skidding which compares with 
this Non-Skid tread. 

Note its thickness. 
and angles. Judge for yourself its irre- 
sistible grip. In wet and wintry weather 
safety requires this tire. 


Note its edges 





thick that the 
blocks can be cut 
very deep. It is 
almost proof 
against puncture. 

The deep -cut 
blocks grasp the 
road surface with 
countless edges 





(joOD,“YEAR 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Our Tire 
Book, based on 
12 years of 
tire making, is 
filled with facts 
you should 








and angles. 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


(422) 


know. Ask 
us to mail it to 
you. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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[You Get Efficient Service 
from 9 Files 


Practical Construction, NOT 
Sacrifice of Quality, Makes Them 
Successful at Low Prices. 


Compact Filing Sections combine 
utility and elegance. 26 kinds of sec- 
tions. Build on as business grows. 

Greatest capacity in smallest space. 

Quartered Golden Oak or Birch Ma- 
hoginy—Velvet finished. Reasonably 
priced, 

Get them for your office 

















v2, £4, Sectional 


Sf el Bookcases 


Serviceable for home or 
office. Dust Shield makes 
them dust proof. Equalizer 
guides and controls easy 
operating door. Standard 
or Mission — all popular 
woods and finishes. The 
cases you need will cost you 
less than youthink. GET 
CATALOG **E’’—free.shows 
two lines of sectional book- 
cases. Make a careful com- 
parison before you buy. 


“Files 20,000 Papers on 
Edge, for Quick a 


Golden or Weathered $1 325 


ROLLER BEARINGS ~ 





Drawers Roll Easily . . 
Dust Proof—Freight Paid * 
You can’t get better service, This 
does all any vertical letter file can 
o. Various sizes and capacities at 
corresponding prices. 


IF YOU HAD THIS 
fz FILING DESK 


you could reach your card or letter 
jiles from your Office Chair. 

Your choice of nine kinds of filing 
drawers on roller bearings combined in 
Solid Oak Desk—$22.00. Birch Mahogany 

$8.50, FREIGHT PAID.* ie 
FRE —BOOKLET * FILING SUGGESTIONS, 
helps solve your filing problems. 

If you have an office you need Catalog **D”—64 pages, 
brimful of time and trouble saving devices. 


$220 


Freight 
Paid* 


SWINGING 
STAND 











shown on desk 
increases desk 
room—14x18in. 
Swings away 
when not used. 
$3.50 extra. Express 


Get Posted Now ! 
Paid.in U.S. ”, 


The ff 2HMtg. Co. 


* FREIGHT PAID at 56 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 
Prices quoted East of New York Ufi: e—108 Fulton St. 
Mont.. Wyo.. Colo., Okla.&Tex. Consistently low prices beyond. 











Accepted by the 
U.S. Government 


as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


are the only class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% the 


Postal B: : 
Aver afer“ 7 sao Akh = 424% 





Write for FREE Circular. 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. C-1 Columbus, O. 











Now Tor A, Winter (fF Real Gntent 


You will be comfortable, healthy and ha in 
a uniformly heated home if you have "waa 


Mi li 
inneapolis Heat Regulator 
With Time Attachment 

Determine exactly the degree of warmth you 
want during the day, indicate at bed time the 
temperature for the night and secure automat- 
ically at the getting up hour a resumption of 
the day time temperature. 


iaaaee Model—Clock Improvements 
ock swings in comple cle — 
detachable all lee uae va 

key—Receiving Socket for holding key. 
The *‘ Minneapolis” has been the standard for 
3 years. Used with hot water, hot air, steam or 
natural gas heating. Sold by the heating trade 
everywhere under a positive guarantee of 
satisfaction. Send for our booklet. 

WM. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
General Offices: 703 PALACE BUILDING 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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river and rock, the photographer too must 
journey with them. 


York we read that: 


And eoming to New 


The man who photographed the top- 
most beams of the Singer Building, during 
its construction, skipt fearlessly about 
where even the hardiest workman feared 
to tread. He wasn’t afraid, because, as 
they say, in photographic parlance, ‘he 
had his head in his camera.’”” He was 
thinking only of his work, not of himself. 

The iron foreman regarded him quizzi- 
cally as he poised his camera on the end of 
a girder six inches wide and six hundred 
feet above the street. 

‘*Hey, you!” he called. ‘Throw away 
that camera and go to work. You're a 
bridge-worker, you are!”’ 

One prominent photographer, we: are 
told, scored his first bit of suecess by grab- 
bing a photo of Roosevelt as that person 
was receiving the Vice-Presidential nomi- 


nation at Philadelphia. In this instance: 


The photographer forced his way, with 
such an assumption of authority that no 
one thought to stop him, right up to the 
platform, and the photograph shows Roose- 
velt, with hand upraised, ordering him out. 

It was this same man, too, who—so he 
claims—was the subject of Roosevelt’s first 
official order as President of the United 
States. He was a stowaway on the funeral 
train bearing MeKinley’s body from Buf- 
falo to Washington. After the train was 
well started, his presence was discovered 
by Secretary Cortelyou, who exacted from 
him a promise not to attempt the taking of 
any photographs en route. 

This did not bind him, however, after 
the train reached Washington; and as the 
ears backed slowly into the station, he 
slipt down, ran ahead, and climbed a tele- 
graph pole. As the funeral cortége of 
Cabinet ministers, headed by President 
Roosevelt, advanced slowly from the train, 
a flash-light exploded almost in their faces. 
Dazed for the moment, the procession 
stopt, and the new President, pointing in 
the direction of the flash, ordered angrily: 

“Arrest that man!” 

But when the confused police arrived, 
“that man” was gone, and nothing re- 
mained to mark his presence save the 
shreds of a flash-light cartridge hanging 
to the pole. 





But photographers are human and senti- 
mental, says Mr. Johnston, and he gives an 


illustration or two. For one: 


On the day following McKinley’s death, 
when Roosevelt was sworn in at the Wilcox 
mansion in Buffalo, a daring photographer 
secreted himself in the room where a bribed 
servant told him the ceremony was to take 
place. He arranged his camera facing the 
table, expecting that the new President 
would stand directly opposite him. 
Chances favored him, and his heart beat 
high with hope of scoring the photographic 
triumph of the day. 

The situation was most dramatic; but he 
did not count upon its human side. 

As Roosevelt raised his hand and began 
solemnly: ‘‘God being my helper, I will—’’ 
his voice quavered and broke, and tears 
rained from his eyes. The hush that mo- 
mentarily followed was broken by the 
sound of tense sobhing all over the room, 





and men stood with bowed heads. 
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$2 5O AND UP 


MGORES 


THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE)E 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


The Pen Point is Always Moist. 


For that reason you can depend on 
Moore’s to write the instant you want 





it to without coaxing. If you have 
had experience with a leaky fountain 
pen, you are just the one who will 
best appreciate Moore’s because the 
construction of this pen makes leak- 
ing impossible, regardless of the 
position in which it is carried. 
Moore’s is by far the easiest pen to fill— 
simply remove the cap,—drop in the ink. It 
writes freely and evenly day in and day out. 
it is the most satisfactory pen made. 


Every Moore’s Non-Leakable carries the 


most unconditional guarantee. . 


CHOOSE MOORE’S FOR ITS QUALITY 
For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN C0 


dams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Upents 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The “Dandy” Bill Book 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY You Save One Half 


Every Business Man Should Have the ‘‘Dandy’’ Combination, 
It’s a Bill Book, Change, Identification and Card Case Mace of fine 
black or russet leather. Generally retails for $2.00, 


ONLY 
$1.00 





Guaranteed. 





Send us 88.000 and we will promptly send Bill Book nicely 
packed, by return mail. Money refunded if not satistied, 
Send Your Order Now 
RUBY & ADELMAN MFG. CoO. 
The Pocketbook Kings 361 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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That photograph was never taken. The 
photographer brushed the tears from his 
own eyes, and drew his camera beneath a} 
black cloth. 


One of the most remarkable photographs 
of modern times was that taken of Mayor 
Gaynor, at almost the same second as the 
Mayor was shot by an assassin on board 
the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. Mr. Johnston 
further informs us: 


It was made by a photographer from one 
of the New York evening newspapers. He 
had just secured a snap-shot of the Mayor, 
and was arranging his plates for another 
at a nearer range, when a shot rang out. 

He heard the sound subconsciously; but 
“he had his head in the camera.’”’ Think- 
ing only of his work, and finding his subject 
within proper range, he innocently snapt 
the shutter. 

The snapping of the pistol and of the 
eamera were almost simultaneous. 


The value of walking the streets, camera 
in hand, is that one may get in a lucky 
picture. Says Mr. Johnston: 


At the time of the attempted assassina- 
tion of King Alfonso in the streets of 
Madrid, no photographs dealing at all 
intimately with the event were to be had. 
Six months later, the amateur prize depart- 
ment of an illustrated weekly in New York 
received a print which actually showed the 
explosion of the bomb thrown at the royal 
carriage. If this snap-shot had been 
offered the papers in time, it would easily 
have fetched several hundred dollars. 


The leading dailies in this country em- 
ploy anywhere from one to a dozen photog- 
raphers, and manage to keep them busily 
onthe jump. But sometimes even a dozen 
men are too few, we read, or, as in this 
ease, their legs fail to stretch far enough. 
So: 


In the scramble for photographs of the 
San Francisco disaster, one daily in New 
York was moved to ‘‘fake’”’ a picture of 
the stricken city. An old photograph of 
San Francisco was used, and an expert was 
employed to retouch it with fire, smoke, 
and crumbling ruins. The work was so 
cleverly done that it would easily have 
passed muster had not the figures ‘‘1903”’ 
—a date several years previous to’ the 
earthquake—appeared plainly in one cor- 
ner of the illustration. 

It was universally thought at the time 
that the ridiculous error was due to an 
oversight. As a matter of fact, it was not. 
The first editions of the newspaper 
Appeared without the date; it was etched in 
on the second plate by a disaffected em- 
Ployee in the engraving department, as a 
piece of spite work. 


No risks are too great to run, and the 
sum of money spent each year on feature 
stories would make Croesus groan and turn 
Steen with fear and envy. Just by way of 
illustration: 


A special boat was chartered by London 
Photographers, at an expense of twenty- 
five hundred dollars, to reach Messina 
When that city was laid in ruins. And 
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THE E-HOWARD WATCHWORKS | | 


begs to announce 
a new watch 


THE EDWARD HOWARD 
Three Hundred ner Fifty Dollars 


The watch is named in honor of & 
the founder of the business -the man 
who made the first AmericanWatch 
and who established the watch-mak- 
ing industry of the United States- 
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f The EDWARD HOWARD anew and 
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Your Howard Jeweler has The Edward Howard— 
or can get it for you. 
E. Howard Watch Works, Boston, Maas. 
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Can be worn all day long, without discomfort, 
they protect where protection is needed, the 
sole of the shoe. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 


Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 
CLEVELAND, 0. pf 
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‘THE SECRET OF 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
r how to do it in comfort and 
leisure, where to find the 
happiest gifts and best 
novelties, how to avoid 
weariness and irritation 
of the Xmasrush, how 
to make your holiday 
purse seem larger 
than. ever before 
—all this is ex- 
plained in our 
\ Free Year-Book N55 
of over 10,000 gifts in gold, silver, Pee 
leather and brew for every conceivable occasion ff wot 
/yite for it Today. 


a DANIEL LOW & CO. 210 Essex St., Salem, Mass. : ‘ 
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The Water of Health 


Much as you may delight 
in it for the keen, snappy, 
palatable quality that 
gives relish to every meal 


—drink 


Mineral Water 


for its health value. One of its finest 

properties is its high solvent power. 

Londonderry cleans the system of 
waste, because it is not 
overcharged with harmful 
minerals. It takes up and 
carries off the poisons of 
the body. 


You'll find a better ap- 
petite and know better 
digestion when you drink 
this finest of all table and 
health waters. 


Recommended by phy- 
sicians for quarter of a 
century. 
If you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing Londonderry locally, write 
us and we will see that you are 
supplied promptly. 

: _ LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO, 

Nashua, N. H, 





The Biggest Little 
Paper Clip Made. 


Holds Many Papers TIME SAVER 
Easily Applied WORRY SAVER 
Quickly Removed actuai AN OFFICE 
Lays Flat NECESSITY 


Sample box by mail, 15 cents postpaid. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 
“‘ Largest Clip Makers in the World.” 


20,000 518 fir. InUse 


You’re losing far more 
vhan 818 every year by 
being without the Ben- 
nett. This light, 
thoroughly 
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stenographic charges—insures neat business-like letters, 
makes carbon of orders, does all the widely aavertised 8100 
machines do. LET US PROVE THIS. See the efficient 
work. Write forcatalog and Special offer. Splendid chance 
for agents. Foreign address: 75 Cannon St., London, E.0. 
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when San Francisco was visited with a like 
disaster, the fastest night train from New 
York—just an hour after the news was 
received—carried a dozen photographers. 
The eruption of Mount Pelée was still 
in progress when the photographers arrived 
and established their base in the hot cinder- 
beds; and there have been instances where 
daring operators planted their cameras on 
the very brink of belching craters. 


In fact, says Mr. Johnston, by way of 


finale: 


These knights of the camera travel on 
foot, by horse, by balloon, by automobile, 
by camel caravan. They dare fever in the 
lowlands and death on mountain heights. 
They wait for weeks in unsheltered camps 
to watch a shifting battle-field below, or 
they take their chances with the men in the 
ranks. In the jungles of the ‘‘big game 
country’’ they explode their flash-lights in 
the very lair of the night-prowling beast; 
and by day they rig their tripod in the run- 
way of a rhinoceros. 

They are the ‘‘men on the job,’”’ wherever 
their ‘‘job’’ may be, and whatever its diffi- 
culties and dangers. They are the real 
reporters of the world’s realism. 
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It would be difficult 
to duplicate these 
values in any Jewelry 
Store in America, 
Price them and see. 
They have that genu. 
ine Tanke Quaiity 
which adds ‘to the 
pleasure of being re 
; : membered, the joy of 
possessing something exquisite. 


2000 OTHER GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


to be found in our illustrated catalogue. 
tains pearey overran res could desire in Jewelry, 
Watches, Diamonds, Toilet Silver, Table Silver, 
etc. Why waste time and energy shopping around 
the stores when you can buy easier, quicker, more 
economically and with a wider selection by 
looking over our catalogue? 

Money cheerfully refunded if any purchase is 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Write today for our Catalogue No. 6 sent free 
on request. Mail Order Department. 
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CASPAR WHITNEY’S RHINO 


HE rhino is so near-sighted that there 

is little danger of his seeing the 
hunter, but a glance at his picture shows 
that what he lacks in eye he makes up in 
nose, and by this magnificent organ he can 
instantly locate the scent of his foe upon 
whom he will charge with the momentum 
of an express train. If his nose were a 
vital spot, killing him would be easy; but 
no, for the ball must first locate that ‘‘ wee, 
smallsome wicked eye.’ Shoot him any- 
where else, writes Mr. Caspar Whitney in 
his new book on ‘‘ Jungle Trails and Jungle 
People” (Harper’s), and your efforts are 
vain. Having pursued this elusive quarry 
to no purpose for many days, Mr. Whit- 
ney’s words are the result of experience 
and should be regarded with respect. But 
he did finally manage to bag one of these 
burly beasts, and just, he tells us, because 
luckily enough he chanced one afternoon 
to be climbing the steepest mound in sight. 
As he reached the top, 


There, barely discernible, was the long- 
sought rhino moving around like a great 
hog. Having more confidence in the 
natives than I had felt in those elsewhere 
in Sumatra, I had given my .50 to Bilal, 
who was directly at my heels—Uda and 
Che had not yet come up to us—and I 
carried my 12-bore. The rhino was per- 
haps not over twenty yards away, yet I 
eould see him very indistinctly, and I 
feared to maneuver for a better position 
lest he get my wind and move away into 
the denser jungle, where to view him at 
even ten yards would be an unusual oppor- 
tunity; so taking the best sight I could get 
as he squashed about, heading somewhat 
in my direction, I put the contents of both 
barrels, one after the other, as quickly as 
I could pull the triggers, just behind of his 
shoulder and ranging back. There was a 
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tremendous commotion as he disappeared, 





A. L. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 





so quickly as to astonish me, with a crash 
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them all 
Sold by metro- 
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into the jungle. Standing on the mound 
I could feel a very little wind and note that 
it was blowing across my position from 
east to west, and, as the rhino made off 
to the southwest, I felt sure he would cross 
my wind and that if he did he would be 
likely to charge. It seemed at the moment 
to be my best chance of another shot, for, 
of course, I could not begin to get through 
the thick jungle at the pace he was going, 
and would have been left far behind had I 
attempted to follow. So I held my posi- 
tion, awaiting developments—knowing I 
could track him later, if nothing interesting 
happened in the immediate future. 

Meanwhile I could not determine his 
exact location, but while immediately 
after the report he seemed to be going 
away, in a few moments it appeared to me 
he was coming toward the open space. 
Meantime I was endeavoring to get the 
cartridges out of the 12-bore, which had 
a defective ejector, and, as I was fingering 
with this, the rhino broke from the jungle, 
coming directly toward me, charging truly 
up-wind. It was not over forty feet from 
where he broke out of the jungle to where 
I stood on the mound, the latter being 
perhaps twenty feet in diameter, and the 
rhino came on without hesitation and with- 
out noise except that made by his feet and 
huge bulk, his head held straight out, not 
lowered like a bull, and with his little eye 
squinting savagely. I had hastily handed 
the 12-bore over to Bilal, taking the .50, 
when the rhino broke from the jungle, and, 
as he came up onto the mound, I fired 
twice for that wicked eye (the eye of a 
charging rhino is a pretty small mark, 
perhaps you may know), once making a 
slight superficial wound on the forehead, 
and again sending the ball into the fleshy 
part of the fore shoulder. Neither shot 
made any impression on the rhino, which 
kept coming. 

But now he was not more than ten feet 
from me, I should say, and I had just 
pumped another shell into the barrel, when 
suddenly I was thrown off my feet and 
over the side of the mound. As I went 
into the air, I expected every second to 
feel the rhino’s horn in my side; but I held 
on to my rifle (which, curiously, did not 
go off altho at full cock), and, when I fell, 
scrambled to my feet as quickly as I could, 
The rhino had crossed the mound and was 
Tunning toward the jungle with apparently 
no more thought of me than if I had not 
stood in his path a few seconds before. It 
did not take me long to put a ball at the 
base of his ear, and he dropt like a stone 
—without a sound. 

He had but a single horn on the lower 
part of the nose, four inches in height, and 
a kind of knob where had been, or was to 
be, another above it. 

It was an experience rather conclusive 
on the question of the rhino charging by 
He charged 
straight toward me up-wind, and when I 


dropt off the mound, to the south, I was! 


thrown off his scent. Either he lost sight 
of me, as could easily have happened, or 
he is not governed by sight—for he never 
swerved from his path. I found both 12- 
bore bullets in his hind quarters; the .50 
ball had gone in behind the right ear, and 
into the left jaw. 

The rhino had stept, as he drew near, 
upon one end of a long, small log on the 
other end of which I stood; and thus he 
teetered me out of his path. 

No doubt it was a lucky teeter for me. 
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!_ Baird-NorthCo. 4% 
Providence, Rhode Island #1!¥ 


SEVEN REASONS WHY | SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


1. They are the largest mail order jewelry house in the world. 


2. They are the only manufacturers of jeweiry who sell 
direct to the user. 


3. They save me one-third by cutting out the 
profits of the jobber and the retailer. 


4. They deliver free and will refund 
my money if | am not satisfied. 


5. Their goods are highest quality 
and are fully guaranteed. 


6. They are wholly reliable, and 
guarantee safe arrival of goods. 


7. They have thousands of satisfied 
customers in my state, and this magazine 
would not accept their advertisement if 
they were not honest and reliable. 


| will write for FREE catalog to-day—NOW. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 840BROAD ST., PROV. R. I. 
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FILTERS 
THE AIR 


Of making perfect duplicates with the 
Daus IMPROVED Tip-Top Duplicator. 
No intricate mechanism. No printer's 






ink. Always ready. 


100 copies from 

pen-written and 50 from type-writ- 

ten original. Useful in any business 

Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 

fam) Deposit. Complete Duplicator, 


contains roll of “ Dausee” Oiled 
Linen Back duplicating sur- 5 
face, which can be used over and over again, price > - - 

FELIX P, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N. ¥. 


Hill’s “‘Hustler”’ 


= oe 
see Se 0S 
Your health depends on fresh air. Youshould install the 
Gem Ventilator—perfect ventilation without direct 
draught. Five sizes—adjustable to any window. Price 
$2.00 to $4.00 according to size. If not at your dealer's 
write for illustrated booklet. 


GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, 








200 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
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Ash Sifter 


sifts ashes quickly without muss or fuss. 
easy a child can do it. 


—you may receive the benefits of out- 
of-door sleeping at all seasons—the 
face only coming in contact with the 


Doors 
crisp, out-door air—the body enjoying 


inYour 
fo Ta hatolo)agh all the comforts of a warm room, 
by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Provided with awning and screen to protect sleeper from 
drafts, storms, cold oF insects. Instantly adjusted to any 
window without nails or screws to mar woodwork. Every 
sleeping room should be equipped 


So 
Saves coal, work, time 
anddirt. Soon pays 
for itself. Fits ordi- 
nary barrel or iron 
can. Lasts a life- 
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Equipment Notes 
to Net 5% 


We offer the 5% Equip- 
ment Trust Notes of the 
New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railroad Company 
guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the St. 
Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Company. Price, 
par and interest. Particu- 
lars on application. 


Ask for circular M 944 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


Fifth Avenue Branch, London Office, 
5th Ave. & 43d St. 33 Lombard St., E. C. 

Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 

Deposits - - - - - 161,000,000 




















Back of the Mortgages we offer is more 
than fifty years’ experience of lending on 
farm lands in Central Illinois. No pur- 
chaser has ever lost a dollar of principal or 


interest on a Mortgage purchased of us. 





Write for our Mortgage List No. 214. 





A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 
FOUNDED A.D. 1858 


Washington Illinois 






















FREE, a bandless filingenvelope. No strings, bands, 
nor tapes. Adj ble and Expansive. Last forever— 
economical. Write today on your business stationery 

THE SMEAD MFG. CO., Dept. N, Hastings, Minn. 
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A large investor 
on a small scale 


With as little as $100. you can be 
a large investor on a small scale. 
You can do as the large and expe- 
rienced investor does— buy well se- 

















cured bonds that yield a good rate 


of interest. 


Our booklet, “Small Bonds 


Investors,” tells about it. 


will earn more money. 
the booklet. 


BEYER & COMPANY 
52 William St., New York 


for 
It shows 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Up-to-date.—" In straitened 
stances, is he not? ”’ 

“Yes. He confesses that it is about all 
he can do to keep the wolf out of the 
garage.’’—Puck. 


circum- 





Well Connected.—‘“‘ Yes,”’ remarked the 
telephone girl as she gazed out at the 
waves and wondered what their number 
was, ‘“‘ Iam connected with the best families 
in our city.””-— Catholic Universe. 





Hand Work.—Doctror—‘ I must for- 
bid all brain work.” 

Port—“ May I not write some verses? ”’ 
Doctror—* Oh, certainly !”’ 

—Christian Intelligence. 





Diagnosed.—*‘ That’s asmart thing I’ve 
done,”’ said the doctor to his assistant. 

‘* What’s that, doctor? ” 

‘‘ T have put my signature in the column 
‘ cause of death’ in this death certificate.” 
—Tit-Bits. 





5% and 6% | 
Investments 


The real estate certificates which we 
are offering are secured by First Mort. 
gages upon improved Farm properties, 
They are issued in denominations of 
$100 and multiples 
thereof. We offer 
these certificates at 
par and accrued in- 
terest. 

We have invest. 
ed over twenty 
million dollars 
for our clients in 
securities of this 
kind without q 
loss. 





It will pay you 
to write for our 
booklet L. 





Commonwealth Trust Co., 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 
ST.LOUIS, -  -  -  MISSOURL 





The Latest Cut.—The young man was 
disconsolate. Said he: ‘‘I asked her if 
I could see her home.” 

“Why, certainly,” she answered; “I 
will send you a picture of it.’”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Innocent.—Rastus—‘ What yo’ tink is 
de mattah wif me, doctah? ” 

Doctror—* Oh, nothing but the chicken- 
pox, I guess.” 

Rastvus (getting nervous)—“ I ’clare on 
mah honah, doctor, I ain’t been nowhar I 
could ketch dat !’”’-—Medical Times. 





To Be Candid.—‘* What sort of a ticket 
does your suffragette club favor? ” 

‘* Well,” replied young Mrs. Torkins. 
‘if we owned right up, I think most of 
us would prefer matinée tickets.’”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





He Was Mistaken.—‘‘ I asked your hus- 
band last evening if he had his life to live 
over again if he would marry you, and he 
said he certainly would.” 

“He certainly wouldn’t.”—Houston 
Post. 





The Easiest Way.—THE PLaywriGHT— 
“Ah! The audience is calling for the 
author.” 

Tue House Manacer—‘I hear ’em; 
but you can get out through the alley and 
I'll hold ’em back while you beat it.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





R-r-revenged.—‘ Shine yer boots, sir? ”’ 
‘* No!” snapt the man. 
‘** Shine ’em so’s yer can see yer face in 
’em,” urged the bootblack. 
‘No, I tell you!” 
“Coward!” hissed the bootblack.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Effective—Po.tick ComMMIssIONER—If 
you were ordered to disperse a mob, what 
would you do? ” 

APpPpLlicantT—* Pass 
sir!” 
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THIS BANK 


pays 4% interest compounded twic 
a year on all savings. 

Our simplified plan makes 
Banking by Mail safe, conven. 
ient and profitable. Deposits 
accepted jin any amount from 
$1 up. Absolute safety assured 
by capital and surplus of 
$1,700,000 and by strong, com 
servative management, 


Directrors—H, C. Frick, J. B. Finley, H. C. Fownes, 
W.N. Frew, B. F. Jones, Jr., PC. Knox, J. H. Lockhart, 
J. M. Lockhart, Thomas Lynch, H.C. McEldowney, A. W. 
Mellon, kK. B. Mellon, D. E. Park, Henry R. Rea, W.B, 
Schiller, J. M. Schoonmaker, Geo. E. Shaw, E. A. Woods, 
FREE BOOKLET—To learn all about this big strong bank and ow 


simplified plan of saving by mail say to i 1 ~ 
your free booklet.’’ pid if ee 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 
Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa 


How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


Write now for our free booklet telling all 

about our $500, $1,000, $2,500 and $5,000 
5% Ten On Easy 
Yr. Trust BON D Payments 
Profit sharing. Interest payable semi-annually. 

GUARANTEE TRUST & BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga 


Bond Department Established 1899 
CAPITAL $500,000.00 

















INTEREST 


Reinvest Your) pivienss 
PROFITS 


IN 
N.Y. Real Estate Bonds 
COMBINING | '°S: SAF Erys: 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 


489 Fifth Ave., New York 
Write for Booklet G. 











THE PAN-TOG CHAIR 


For $8.50 

A Gentleman’s Dressing Chair, 
presses and creases trou- 
sers while you sleep. 
Positively prevents bag- 
gy knees. Saves time 
and money. Made of 

uartered oak, golden 

nish, and birch, mahog- 
When ordering state 









finish desired. 


any finish. en 
Formerly sold for $12.50. Shipped same day order 
is received if remittance accompanies order. 
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Appropriate.—Sign at the rear of a doc- 
tors automobile: 12784 ILL.— Chicago | 
Tribune. | 


Probably.—“ She left me for some mo- 
tive or another.’ 

“ Probably another.” 
Politics, 1911.—* ‘ae your wife want | 
a vote?” 
“ She wants two,” replied Mr. Meekton; | 
“mine and her’s.’”’-—Washington Star. 


-Lippincott’s. | 


Lofty.—‘‘ Did he speak in high terms of 
the doctor? ” 

“Yes; he said he charged ten dollars a 
visit.” —Town Topiss. 

Fitting —‘‘ Do you line of any good 
remedy for a deadlock? ” 

“T should suggest a key to the situa- 
tion.’ —Baltimore American. 
Touching.—_Jennin—* Everything he 
touches seems to turn to gold.” 

Jim—“‘ Yes; he touched me to-day for a 
sovereign.” —London Opinion. 


Meant Well.—Hr—*“* They asked me to 
their reception, but it wasn’t because they 
like me; it was only because I can sing.” 
Sue—“ Oh, I’m sure you’re mistaken.” 
-Boston Transcript. 
The Duke’s Story.—‘' Daughter, has the 
duke told you the old, old story as yet? ”’ 
“Yes, mother. He says he owes about 
two hundred thousand plunks.”’—W ashing- 
ton Herald. 

A By-Product.—First Cappiz—** What 
you doin’, Jimmie? ”’ 

Seconp Cappir—*‘ [’m goin’ fishin’ after 
this round. Look at all the worms he’s 
dug.’ —Judge. | 


Bright Boy.— ee ‘n't you afraid you | 
will cateh cold on such a night as this, my 
boy?” 
“No, sir. 
circulation.’ 


Selling papers keeps up the 
'—Lippincoit’s. 


Crafty.—FoozLe—** Doe Woozle 
ter sell his auter.”’ 

Birr—‘t What’s the reason? ”’ 
FoozLke—‘' He figgers that the one that 
buys it will be a steady patient ever after.” 
—Pathfinder. 


wants 


Not Mean.—** So 


you are a bill col- 
leetor? ”” 
“Yes. Here is one——”’ 


“ Keep it, my boy, keep it. 
have a nice collection there. 
from me to break it up.”’ 
Star, 


You seem to 
Far be it 
-Washington 


Orthodox.—‘‘ If St. James’s Bible was 
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St. Louis, Me. 
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good enough for St. Paul, it is good 
ough for me.”” This was the emphatic 
protest of a New England deacon against 
the reading of the Revised instead of the 
James version.— Congregationalist. 





His Training.—“‘ Well, boy, what do you 
ow? Can you write a business letter? 
Can you do sums? ” 

‘Please, sir,” said the applicant for a 
iob, “ we didn’t go in very much for those 
studies at our school. But I’m fine on bead- 





=, or clay modeling.”—Louisville 
Ourier- 
urier-Journal. 
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"THE Santa Claus of childhood days, the fairyland of 
childhood dreams were not more wonderful than 
the magic of this modern equipage, which takes you in 
tranquil luxury wherever fancy directs. 


What more exquisite expression of the Christmas spirit could you give to 
wife or daughter than a Detroit Electric? 


It carries throughout the year—from Christ- 
mas to Christmas—the holiday spirit. In it 
Milady travels through the cold of December 
or the heat of August in stately comfort and 
independent privacy. 

Thomas A. Edison has chosen the Detroit 
Electric exclusively as the one car properly 
made to use efficiently the tremendous capa- 
city of the Edison battery. The Detroit Elec- 
tric is the only electric pl car ) 
to install his famous battery. 

Think what this means! The Edison bat- 
tery in a Detroit Eleciric saves 325 pounds in 
weight over the lead battery and still gives 
much greater permanent capacily. The Edi- 
son battery is an investment—not a running 
expense. 

For 1912 we build one chassis in four sizes, 
85-inch, 90-inch, 96-inch and 112-inch wheel 
base, all with drop frames, permitting low hung 
bodies. Ten stunning 3 designs. 

All body panels are of ral They 
do not check, crack or warp. That means 
long life, continued beauty of finish and easy 
repair. All fenders are of aluminum, full 
skirted to protect car from dirt. 





Anderson Electric Car Co., 


408 Clay Ave., 


BRANCHES:—New York, Broadway at 80th Street; Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue; Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis. 


Selling representatives in leading cities. 


All models equipped with our Direct Shaft 
Drive—** Chainless.” 

Brakes are extra powerful with double safe- 
ty device (patented), operated by either hand 
or foot, or both. 

Wonderful springs of improved design 
smooth over any unevenness of the road. Ball 
bearing steering knuckles make _ steering 
remarkably easy. 


Your choice of Pneumatic or Motz Cushion 

ires. 

BATTERIES:—Edison -- nickel and steel; 
Detroit, Ironclad or Exide lead. Edison and 


Ironclad at additional cost. 











Do not hesitate to write us for any information youmay 
desire. Art Catalogue now ready. Sent on request. 
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Chamnless 
Detroit, Mich. 








































s] Don't be prematurely gray. 
DON T BE BAL Stop your hair falling. Use 
our cap a few minutes each day. It means perfect 
health for the hair, the only sure, scientific treat- 
ment. No drugs used. Endorsed by leading physicians 
80 days’ free trial. Booklet free. 

HYGIENIC VACUUM CAP CO., 523L Sibley Bldg, 
Rochester, N.Y. 









Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press 35, 

Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 

printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 

factory ie press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS (0., Meriden, Connecticut. 


Does Your mie TA Dish or Hot Water Bag Lea 


—MENDETS 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
eooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
bead byes Fitany 6 


208, 250, pos 
ror Collette Mfg.Co., Box 151 Amsterdam, N.Y. 














The Standard Dictionary shows all the vari- 
ous shades of meaning of words, and contains 
“all the living words in the English language.” 








q DEEP 


is just off the press. 
this vital subject. 


The teachings set forth in 


ing is clearly descri 
Price 10 cents. Address: 


BREATHING 


y “PHYSIQUE,” my latest work on the important subject of Deep Breathing, 
4 This book is by far the most complete ever published on 


Fifteen most effective Breathing Exercises carefully illustrated. Also contains a com- 
pate system of Muscle Buildin 
ound in Cloth. Price, poner 


Exercises. 
$1.00. 


Book is fully illustrated, 260 pages, 


“* Physique’”’ are not based on theory. I have taught over 


30,000 pupils the secret of attaining robust health and strength through proper breathing. 


I also publish a 64-page book—‘‘ Deep Breathing.” 
vast information regarding Breathing and Exercise. 
d by diagrams (both sexes) 


This little book contains 
Correct and Incorrect breath- 
, also special breathing exercises. 


P. VON BOECKMANN, R.S. 





1359 Terminal Building, 103 Park Avenue 


NEW YORK 











COMFY 


Footwear 








The Peerless 


A Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with 
ribbon in colors to match. Very hand- 
some and of course very ‘‘comfy.”’ 
omen's, Black, Red, Brown, Light 
and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine,Old Price 
Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wis- 
taria, and Light Blue . i 9 
Delivered 


e 
Picture Comfys 
For Children 
Dutch Kids and Rabbit . . . Brown, Blue 
Clown ..... . Red, Pink, Light Blue 
Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10, Delivered 


The Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and Price 
Dark Gray, Ked, Wine, Brown and 
OS OSE SS rea 

Men’s, Red, Brown, Navy Blue and 

ark Gray Se eae See -50 
Delivered 


Send for our hand No. 40, 


showing many new styles. 


lustrated Catal 

















Dan’l Green Felt Shoe Co. 


110-112 East 13th St., New York 

















40,000 Men 


are handling more materialevery month on the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Than would be required to_build three of the 
largest Pyramids of Egvpt. Youcan'tafford to 
miss seeing the I whilethe work isin progress. 
GO on 5,545 
To Bermuda i: Tagus ii 
No finer ship goes to Bermuda. west rates 
that ever prevailed. Unusually attractive trips to 
CUBA JAMAICA 
COLOMBIA TRINIDAD 
VENEZUELA ARB 


15 South La Sall» St , Chicago. 
W. H. EAVES, 200 Washington St . Boston 
Write for Booklet. or any Steamship Agent 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 

No Outside Help Wanted.—‘* What is 
your idea of patriotism? ”’ 

“ Patriotism,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
“is what inspires a man to point out many 
needs for reform in his country, but causes 
him to resent an indorsement of his views 
by a foreigner.’”’-— Washington Star. 


In His Line.—‘* How 
athletics in college, son? ” 

““T was good at relay events, dad.” 

“That’s what I understood. Well, you 
kin just relay all the carpets your ma 
took up last spring.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


were you on 


A Hint to John.—Mr. CrimsonBEak— 
‘* Here’s an item which says the swan out- 
lives any other bird, in extreme cases reach- 
ing three hundred years.”’ 

Mrs. CrimsonBEAK—‘ And, remember, 
John, the swans live on water.’’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


The Difference.—SHarrpe—‘ On his 
birthday before their marriage she gave 
him a book entitled ‘A Perfect Gentle- 
man.’ ”’ 

Wuea.tton— Any change after a year 
of married life? ”’ 

SHarpeE—“ Yes; on his last birthday she 
gave him a book entitled ‘ Wild Animals I 
have Met.’ ’’—Chicago News. 


Impossible.—‘‘ You’d better fumigate 
these bills before you go home. They may 
be covered with microbes,” said the drug- 
gist one Saturday evening as he handed a 
few faded, worn, and soiled silver certifi- 
eates to his clerk. 

“No danger from that source,’ re- 
sponded the latter, ‘‘ a microbe could not 
live on a drug-clerk’s salary.’’—National 
Monthly. 


He Passed.—There were some questions 
in geography required in the preliminary 
examinations for law students who aspired 
to admission to the bar. Among them was 
—‘‘ Name ten animals that live in the 
Aretie zone.’”’ One young man wrote: 
‘‘ Five polar bears and five seals. N.B.— 
Permit me to eall your attention to the fact 
that the question does not specify that the 
anima!s should be of different varieties.’’— 
Ladies Home Journal. 


Awful.—Henry Clews, at a dinner in 
Newport, said of American traveling: 

“Tt is delightful to travel in America, 
but I think that American porters handle 
our luggage a little too roughly. 

“Once, at a certain station, I was 
amazed and pleased to hear a uniformed 
official shout to a burly porter: 

‘** Hi, what are you knockin’ them trunks 
about like that for? ’ 

‘““The porter had been lifting great 
trunks above his head and hurling them 
down onto the floor furiously; but now 
he stood stock-still in astonishment. 

‘** What’s that, boss?’ he said. 

‘““* What do you mean by knockin’ 
trunks about like that?’ repeated the 
official. ‘ Look at the floor, man. Look 
at the dents you’re makin’ in the concrete. 
Don’t you know you’ll lose your job if you 
damage the company’s property?’ ’’— 
Epworth Herald. 





November 11, 191} 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


November 12.—The blockading fleet at 


mouth of the Mississippi is attacked by % 


Confederate gunboats, a ram and a num 
of fire-ships. The ram breaks a hole in 
bow of the Richmond, and the Vincennes and 
Richmond are run aground, but are afterwan 
floated and repaired. The Confederate squad. 
ron is beaten off. 
The Confederate privateer Beauregard is Cap. 
ad by the W. G. Anderson of the Federal 
avy. 


November 14.—The Confederate privateer Nerg 
is seized at San Francisco by the reveny 
cutter Mary. 

The Governor of Florida issues a proclamation 
forbidding the enlistment of citizens of tha 
State to serve in other States. 


November 15.—The San Jacinto reaches Fo. 
tress Monroe with Messrs. Mason and Slide] 
on board. 


Fast-day is observed with religious services ig 
the various churches of the South. 


The Collector of the Port of Boston receive 
orders from Washington to stop the export. 
tion of saltpeter and gunpowder from tha 
port. 


The Confederate Secretary of the Navy solicits 
“plans and offers for the construction of four 
sea-going, iron-clad, and ball-proof steam 
— to carry at least four heavy guns 
each. 


November 16.—A Union forage party is captured 
by the Confederates near Upton’s Hill, Va, 
November 17.—A skirmish takes place in Me 


Lean County, Ky 
November 18.—The Confederate Congress meets 
in Richmond. 

Captain A. H. Foote, U.S. A., is appointed flag 
officer of the fleet in the Western Military 
Department. 

A Union convention in North Carolina repudi- 
ates the secession of the State and otras 
loyalty to the Union. 

One hundred and fifty Confederates are ca 
a by Union cavalry near Warrensburg, 
Mo. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


October 27.—General Li Yuan Hung, the Chi- ; 


nese rebel leader, proclaims himself President 
of China. 

Italian forces about Tripoli repulse an attack 
of Turks and Arabs. One thousand of the 
latter are reported killed. 

The coal strike which for six months tied up 
7,000 miners in Alberta and British Columbia 
is settled. 

Jean Desparmet, a French aviator, falls 600 feet 
to his death. : 


October 28.—The 15,000 Italians in Tripoli are 


reported hemmed in by an army of 60,00 
Turks. E 


Hankow is recaptured by the Chinese impel - 
ists. 


October 30.—The Chinese throne issues an itr’ 


perial edict promising constitutional reform. 


October 31 —Fighting in and about Hankow is 
heavy; the rebel loss is reported to be 1,000 
dead. 

November 1.—Yuan-Shi-Kai is appointed China's 


Premier, with authority to start negotiations 
with the revolutionists. 


November 2.—The Chinese Assembly adopts 
the British Constitution as a model for the 
new Government. The imperialists 4 
burning Hankow. 

A fire in the Chinese district of Manila cause 
a loss of $1,000,000. 


Domestic 


October 28.—Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of a 
New York World, dies on board his yacht 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


October 30.—President Taft, in a speech at the 
Republican Hamilton Club, in Chicago, ad 
mits the possibility of Republican defeat, 
expresses a conviction of its probable ben 
to the party. 

October 31.—President Taft reviews the rivé 
steamboat parade at Pittsburg. 


November 1.—The President returns to wae 
ington after a journey of 15,000 miles in W 
he visited 26 States in 48 days. 


November 2.—President Taft, on board te 
Mayflower, reviews the Atlantic fleet In : 


York, and afterward declares himself in fa 
of a stronger Navy. 
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TWO GRAND CRUISES Nov. 
1912 (from New York), ie aoae (from 
o), by the palatia cruisin 
See VECTORTA LUISE. 
Will follow same itinerary as S SVE- 
LAND. $650 and up. including all 
necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 

A Few reaagacan Wer sepa rer 
fur Second Cruise of the S. S. Cleve'an 
2s San Francisco Feb, 6, 1912. DURA- 
TION OF EACH CRUISE 110 DAYS. Also 
Cruises to the Orient, West Indies, 
South America, Italy and Egypt, ete, 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
45 Broadway New York 


PPUNUOADOUROOOCUNAREOE GLUES ATTEN 











ORIENTAL TOURS 


Avaried series giving the very best of 
gypt, Palestine, Turkey, and Greece. 
3th season. Leader, Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
D.D., former Editor Congregationalist, 
land ‘Yong familiar with the Near East. 
Special lectures. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


n spring and summer covering all coun- 





| 


es. Wide range of prices. Write for 
dvance booklet just issued. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


12 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





ORLD—ORIENT— | 


EUROPE 


Select Parties. Luxurious travel. Rea- 
pnable prices. Also high-class ** Special 
Tours’ through Europe at moderate rates. 
Send for programmes. 


DE POTTER TOURS CO., Ltd. (33rd Year) 
tiron Building New York 





LTHOVUSE’S 
Select Foreign Tours 
To the Mediterranean, in- 

cludingthe Orient. Also Brit- 
ish Isles and Scandinavia. 
“Around the World.” First 
class. Exclusive features. 

ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 
1336 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


TOURS} 





















hautaugua | Oriental Tour 
ing Feb, Other Tours, Central 
wes Norway and Russia. ultured 
he very best obtainable in 
CLTURAL TRAVEL. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS 
arquette Building Chicago, Illinois 





UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
2.000 half-tone reproductions of 
. Send _two- getters stamp 


forcatalogue. Bureau of a 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 












. ° 
7 University Travel 
isurely Travel. Europe and the Orient inter- 
reted by scholars. Private Yaclit in the Mediter- 
hean. Write for announcements 


urean of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 





CUNARD WINTER CRUISES 


ITALY—RIVIERA—EGYPT 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
or Genoa, Naples, Alexandria and Fiume 
TCARMANIA 20,000 tons LACONIA 18,000 tons 
FRANCONIA 18,150 tons CARONIA 20,000 tons 
Tt Largest Turbine Steamship Ever Sent to 

Mediterranean. 
*Nov.18, Jan.6, Jan.20, Feb.3, Feb.20, Mar.2 
*Nov. 18 Sailing omits Alexandria. 

Feb. 20and Mar. 2 Sailings omit call at Fiume. 
Special Fall Sailing from New York to the 
Mediterranean 
S.S.IVERNIA November 30 
Ala Carte service without charge. 
Stopovers permitted. 

FOR PARTICULARS, ETC., APPLY TO DEPT. L 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. Minneapolis 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Mon, 
treal, Toronto and Winnipeg or Local Agents. 














EGYPT andthe 





alo) h* a Or- bate 


Greece, Turkey, Roumania, 
Servia, Hungary, Austria, 
Germany and France. 


Leaving New York, January 
24 and February 20. Also a 
luxurious camping tour, visit- 
ing the interior of Palestine 
and points of historical and 
Biblical sae off the beaten 
path. 

Address Room 21, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, 
for 64-page itinerary 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Boston New York Phila. 
Pittsburgh Detroit 


CHAUTAUCQUA 
TRAVEL EXTENSION COURSE IN EUROPE 
Chautauqua Institution offers an extension 
of its study courses in a tour of the great 
capitals of Europe. Preparatory readings; 
preparatory classes. Lectures en route by 
specialists. The method and spirit of Chau- 
taugua in a summer’s study of Europe at 

first hand. 
Sailings for 1912—June 19th and 29th 
Send for Announcement 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua New York 


COLIVER TOURS 


6 months’ ROUND THE WORLD tour 
sailing November 18th. 

SOUTH AMERICA-theclimax in travel. 
Special tour Feb. 3d, return via Europe 
without additional charge. 

JAPAN and CHINA noes ci: with ex- 
tension to TRANS-SIB 

SEND FOR pf Rta etl 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


Robson’s Oly Worly Tours 


‘ delightful Spring, trip. Sailing Jan. 20, on 
M.S. “Franconia,” for Spain, Morocco, 
Scily. Italy; The Riviera, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
, Paris, London. Ten weeks—exclusively 

first class—for itineraries address: 
Mrs. E, A, Robson 12 Laurence St., Yonkers, N. Ye 


Europ Orient 








Chicage 














Sail February, 
March, April, 
June, 


wai y. Best 


routes, best management. best testimonials, | 


and the lowest prices inthe world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 

















Kennel 


DITectory 








PUBLICATIONS 


YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


paaly weekly in America devoted exclu- 
vely to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
bscription Offer on application. 

ae AND FANCY 
Church S New York 


REDALE TERRIERS 


The Aristocrats of Dogdom 
Famous for their intelligence and all ’round 
THE KENNEL REVIEW tellsall about 
Neth Publishing more Airedale news than 
~ er kennel papers combined. Send stamp 

aanple Copy of this beautifully illustrated 


onthly ad magazi 
aren gazine. Subscription only 








1 Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





POINTERS 





We Breed, Raise and Train 
the finest bird dogs in America. Pointers 
and Setters. Dogs, Bitches and Puppies for 
sale. Dogs that are trained on Quail, Grouse, 
Woodcock, Ducks, Snipe, Etc. 
Kel River Farm Kennels 
Box No. 398, Worthington, Ind. 





POINTER IMPORTED “‘PITCHFORD-FASKALLY”’ 
strain — One of the most perfect FIELD 
DOGS in N.C. for sale. Full particulars 
Secretary, Country Club 
Flat Rock, N.C. 





COCKER SPANIELS 





We have some choice Cocker and King Charles 
Spaniels, also Maltese Terriers. which we offer to 
send on trial. Only first class dovs. Address 
Captain Kelly, THE DREAMLAND KENNELS 

Spring Valley, New York 





REAL ESTATE 


AGENTS WANTED 





ESTORS! 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES! 
For Sate. 114 acres located within 2 miles 
Jacksonville, Florida, in path city’s fastest 
growth. Water, rail, hard road frontage. 
Big money maker if handled as subdivision 
or held as investment, Adjoining property 
selling at rate §2, -veh acre. This tract, $400 

acre; —. Addre 
cGE HE E WHITNER, 
Atlantic B al Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
You can buy your 


FLORIDA winter homesite at 


Allandale, Pt.Orange, on famous East Coast, 
and build’ your home for less than cost of 
wintering at a Florida hotel. Fishing, boat- 
ing; finest automobile racecourse on ocean 
beach. Write for Allandale booklet. 

THE ALLANDALE COMPANY. DAYTONA, FLORIDA 


SPLENDID CHANCE FOR MEN OF 
imited means. Big profits raising Oranges, 
Grape Fruit and Vegetablesin Fla. Net $500 
to $1000 per acre in Land of Manatee. Low 
— farms in 6 Sou. States. a terms. 

rite forfree booklet. ti A. Pride, Gen. Ind. 
Agt., Seaboard Air Line Ry., Suite 505, 
Norfolk, Va. 








~ INVES1 ESTORS OPPORTUNI ITY—Small 
and large investors are invited to participate 
in the development of New York City, 
Borough of Brooklyn, Apartment_ Property 
paying large dividends. Handled by experts 
in highest class apartment property. Write 
for information. banat B. Fearon, 5722 
Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, the railroad, cot- 
ton, lumber, rice and oil center of the South- 
offers unequalled advantages to manufact, 
urers. Houston will encourage and support 
a hi Factory, Gin Machinery Factory, 
Tool Handle Factory, Furniture Factory, 
Cooperage Plant, etc. For better advan- 
tages, come to Houston. Write for specific 
information. Address Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houston, Texas. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
pemeseniny, GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TOINVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 

a gochey sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us sab _sedaamaat free in World’s 

Progress : sample 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington. 


KENTON, OHIO, Commercial Club will 
give bonus, site and subscribe for stock of 














industries locating in Kenton. 


HARRY HOPWOOD, 


Secretary. 
FOR WRITERS 


WE GATHER MATERIAL for club 
women, writers, and speakers, give literary 
advice, correct MSS., and look up ancestors. 

REAU OF RESEARC H, 
New Albany, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS carefully prepared and 
placed with reliable publishers or printed 
privately. S DEAVER, One Madison 
Avenue, New Yor 

A Quuet Place for the Earnest Worker. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WANTED: MOTION PICTURE PLAY 
WRITERS. Great aan Big pay. 
bias * ll teach you. Addre: 
PICTURE_PLAY ‘ASSOCIATION, 
San FRANCISCO 




















SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS 
easily earn Uiberal commissions and also 
can pick up extra prize money by sersistent 
work. For full particulars regarding 
commissions, prizes, free advertising matter, 

sample copies, etc., address 
DESK 2,155 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY. 


_ BIG - PROFITS—SELLING VULCAN 
Fountain and Stylo Pens. Well advertised, 
easy to sell. _ Write for catalog. Liberal 
discounts, J. Y. Une Coes, 

27 Thames St., New York 


EASY SELLER. $6 to $10 a day. Men 
everywhere wild over it. Twoin one. Sharp- 
ens dullest Razor. Binding guarantee given. 
th na out. Wonderful, mysterious; nothing 

ke it. Write or send $1 .00 for sample on ten 
days’trial. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Tue Uni-Hons Strrop Co., To.epo, Onto. 


STAMPS, COINS, ETC. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 quarters; 
$20 fora $4. Keep all money dated before 
1880, and send 10 cents at once for new illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean 
your fortune. C. F. Clarke Co. = 
Coin dealers Dept., 90, Le Roy, N. Y. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Safe Investments—First Mortgages secured 
by land and netting 6% collected and remit- 
ted free—Send for booklet “‘A” and list of 
offerings. E. J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks, 
N.D. Established 1883. Highest references. 























We have issued a booklet entitled “Cony en- 
ience and Stability of Our Mortgages.” It 
contains facts that eee those having 
money to invest at 6% and 7%. Itis free, 
write for booklet “C.” 
OKLAHOMA Farm Mortcacg Company, 
klahoma City, Okla 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no_fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY 
Instructive Guide Book for Inventors FREE. 
Special offer. Highest references. 

VROOMAN, 
Patent Lawyer, 806 F St. , Washington, D. c 


PATENTS. How to Get Every Dollar Your 
Invention is worth. Send 8cstamps for new 
128-page book of Vital inperest to Inventors. 


Washington, D. C, 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D. C 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














Department 63 ; 














CLEARANCE SALE — Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, $11.50 ea.; Franklins, Hammonds, $9 
ea. Bargains i in Underwoods Smiths and al 
others. All Guaranteed. Standard oie 
writer Exchange, 23 Park Row, N 
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RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 





Russian 
Wolfhounds 
Handsome 
Kind 
Loyal 


Companions or 
Wolf-Coursers. 


Catalogue **L”"’ 
Mirasol Kennels, 
Pasadena, Cal. 












AIREDALE TERRIERS 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best dogs on earth. High class puppies 
and grown stock for sale. If I can’t please 
you, nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
oO. j. BUTLER, 27 Pine Street, New York. 





Coos Strain of Airedales—Bred and 
reared under ideal A zveda/econditions. We 
have the “pal” you want. Home of Elruge 
be: wont theo greatest Sire. Ask for cat- 

ogue— 


COOS KENNELS, North Bend, Oregon. 





COLLIES 





COLLIES 


Elegant high 
qual.ty Collie 
puppies,sable and 
white, from bes 
strains of blood: 
have been carefull 

raised.are in perfect 
health. Eligible to 
registration America 
Kennel} Club Stuc 
Book. Ready for de- 
livery, shipped on re- 
ceipt of price. We take 
great care in selecting 
each puppy. We will 
a Please you. Males $25 and 

$20 each; femsles$15 each. 

Send order to-day. Nice grown male Collie $50. 
Our booklet sent on receipt of stamp. Address 

Pine Grove Collie Kennels 
Lake Ronkonkoma Long Island, N. Y. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 


Have beautiful golden sable and white pedi- 
greed Scotch Collie Pens by noted reg- 
istered sires. Faithful, loyal, ghee young- 
sters. C. RYDER, Cummaquid, Mass. 


COLLIES 
of world’s best. breeding, shipped on_ap- 
proval. Investigate before buying. State 
wants. Price reasonable. Catalog free. 
White Neck Collie Kennels, Stat.4, Brownsburg, Ind, 
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In Prizes 





WE are frequently surprised to learn of some new 
use for New-Skin. 
Look down the following list of uses and see if 
you know of any others. 
If you do, send us a letter or post card with the 
information. For the ten suggestions which we con- 
sider best worth advertising, we will pay $25.00 each. 


Uses For New-Skin 





We know that New-Skin is good 
for Small Cuts and Wounds of all 
kinds, including Scratches, Abra- 
sions, Bruises, Burns, Scrapes, etc. 

For Protecting the Skin in anti- 
cipation of unusual wear—A man 
who is going to take an unusually 
long walk, for example, can paint 
his feet with New-Skin and the 
shoes will chafe on the New-Skin 
film and not injure the skin under- 
neath, © 

For Chapped and Split Lips 
and for Hangnails. 

For Chilblains and Frosted Ears 
and Feet. 

For use by Physicians and 
Medical Students, in certain cases 


as a protection to the fingers and 
hands. 





BMI] REGUSPAT.OFF. GREATBRITAIN 
it 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


WATERPROOF 


=|) Liquip Court 


PLASTE 


aH] NEW YORK & LONDON 








ANTISEPTIC ASEPTIC- 
FOR CUTS, SCRAPES 
BURNS, BLISTERS ETC. 











10c and 25c¢ 


For Photographers’ Fingers— j 
to avoid staining the hands with 7 
chemicals. 


For Stings of Insects. 3 
For Corns and Calloused Spots. 7 
For Repairing Photographic i 
Films, Eye Glasses, etc. " 
If you happen to know of any | 


other uses, send us a post card and a 
perhaps you will win one of the | 


prizes. * 
If more than one person makes a 
the same accepted suggestion the | 
prize will be equally divided. J 
Contest open to everyone with- q 
out charge. j 
Contest will close December = 
30, 1911. j 
Address “Prize Offer Manager.” = 





NEWSKIN COMPANY Dept. 2 BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








